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THERE’S A NEW BABY 
AT MRS. NECESSITY’S 





cr" of the serious 
effects of the depres- 
sion was a sharp curtail- 
ment in road building. 
Emaciated highway budg- 
ets could not stand the 
cost of concrete or mac- 
adam. Unbonded dirt and 
gravel roads blow away 
in clouds of dust. Last- 
ing road surfaces for less 
money became an immedi- 
ate problem for highway engineers. 

The stability of tide-washed 
beaches offered a clue. (It was 
on the hard, fast sand at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, that the world’s 
automobile speed record was 
established.) What holds those 
billions of sand particles together 
and compacts them into a firm 
cohesive mass? Moisture! It was 
found that similar results could 
be obtained with balanced propor- 
tions of ordinary gravel, clay and 
fine soils, moistened. But how, 
regularly, to supply the moisture 
for inland roads? 

“Mix in some Calcium Chlo- 
ride,” said the chemists. “It draws 
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moisture from the air —con- 
stantly.” And behold! A new tech- 
nique in compounding a hard, 
smooth, dustless, inexpensive 
road-surface was developed . . . 
which traffic packs into a long- 
wearing mat. 

Heralding the news to hard- 
pressed highway officials and ru- 
ral taxpayers, through the farm 
press and other publications, is 
the resultful assignment given 
Advertising Headquarters by the 
Calcium Chloride Association. A 
boundless new market is being 
opened for a plentiful commodity 
which formerly had a compara- 
tively thin range of uses. 


& SON, 
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New York Boston Chicago 
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How Does The Boston Herald 
Stand in the Country at Large? 


Here’s the authoritative and interesting answer 
as compiled by Media Records, Inc. of morning 
newspapers in 83 major cities for the first six 
months of 1933. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Including All Department and Specialty Stores 


4 L Among all the morning papers 
tA of the entire United States. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


9 Among all the morning papers 
nd of the entire United States. 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


4 Among all the morning papers 
th of the entire United States. 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


5 Among all the morning papers 
th of the entire United States. 


OF COURSE, in Boston, the Herald is FIRST 
in all these and every other major classification 
as it has been for years. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


For six consecutive years the 

Herald-Traveler has led all Bos- 

ton newspapers in total paid 
advertising. 








Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
New York Chicago 
Detroit Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
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Goods Priced for Profit Sell Easier 
Than at Cut Price 


O-Cedar, After Test, Lifts Product from Football Class, Thus Putting 
Itself in Business All Over Again 


By P. H. 


HE O-Cedar Corporation 

has proved by actual exper- 

iment these two vital points: 

That it is possible to reduce 

the price of merchandise to a 

figure where it will not sell 
at all. 

That an advertised brand, 
contrary to the impression pre- 
vailing in some quarters, can 
be priced and sold on a basis 
that can make it yield a posi- 
tive and sufficient profit to the 
wholesaler and retailer. 

Thus O-Cedar is holding a nice 
hand as the result of a new deal of 
its own, which, antedating the na- 
tional reshuffle, was put into action 
on January 1 of this year. Among 
the high cards incident during the 
subsequent six months to a com- 
prehensively new policy of market- 
ing a line of household cleaning and 
polishing products are these: 

1. Elimination of retail and 
wholesale price-cutting on mer- 
chandise which was formerly one 
of the ranking price footballs of 
the country. Chains and indepen- 
dent stores in the drug, grocery and 
hardware fields and department and 
general merchandise stores have 
accepted the price protection pol- 
icy with almost complete unanim- 
ity. In some department stores 
O-Cedar products today are the 
only ones out of thousands of lines 
of merchandise on which full list 
prices are being maintained. 


Erbes, Jr. 


2. Every 1933 month has shown 
a sales increase over the corre- 
sponding month of last year. June 
was the biggest month this year 
and the best June in several years. 
Sales on several items are up 300 
per cent over the first six months 
of last year. 

These are the joint results of a 
ten-point program, based on a study 
involving the expenditure of two 
years’ time and considerable money, 
which, in effect, put the O-Cedar 
Corporation in business all over 
again. The program included: 


1. Exhaustive analysis of the 
consumer and of channels of dis- 
tribution. 

2. Building added quality into the 
merchandise and the addition of a 
new product—O-Cedar wax cream 

which was another step toward 
a complete line of cleaning and 
polishing materials for the home. 

3. Elimination of advertising al- 
lowances, free deals and special dis- 
counts of all kinds. 

4. Re-alignment of wholesale and 
retail discount scales in accordance 
with the costs of doing business and 
the profit policies of each of the 
company’s four major lines of dis- 
tribution. 

5. Revision of retail list prices on 
some items. 

6. Adoption of a legally sound 
price protection policy under which 
the O-Cedar Corporation does not 
recognize the right of any retail 
merchant to sell its products at one 
cent less than the full retail price. 

Assumption of the entire bur- 


Table of Contents on page 108 
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den of selling O-Cedar products 
both to the retailer and to the con- 
sumer. 

8. Revision of the company’s sell- 
ing set-up to bring the sales force in- 
to closer contact with headquarters. 

9. Introduction of a dealer dis- 
play fixture which sets up a com- 
plete O-Cedar department in the 
retail store. 

10. A_ tested 
paign. 

Here is the story of how these 


advertising cam- 
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a semi-luxury classification in the 
minds of some housewives. Retail 
prices were being viciously cut on 
all sides, the regular 30-cent bot- 
tle of O-Cedar polish being some- 
times offered as low as 15 cents. 
Jobbers were competing with each 
other in slashing discounts to re- 
tailers. 

To keep up with this situation 
and with its competitors and with 
the almost universal policies of the 
times, the company had been offer- 
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ON SALE WHEREVER VOC WARES ARE SOLD 


This departmentalized type of advertising, quoting retail prices, 
was tested in advance 


elements of the new policy were 
worked out and put into effect as 
told to Printers’ INK in an inter- 
view conference with J. W. Bar- 
ton, vice-president; Linn T. Piper, 
assistant to the president; and John 
Chaffe, advertising manager of the 
O-Cedar Corporation. 

Early in 1931 executives of the 
company—which had recently been 
acquired by Edward B. Hall, Jr., 
and Mr. Barton, presidents, respec- 
tively, of the O-Cedar companies 
of France and England—took stock 
of their position as marketers of a 
line of products having many years 
of acceptance by consumers and the 
trade. 

The flow of merchandise was 
slackening, for household mops and 
polishes assume in depression times 


ing various kinds of special price 
concessions, in the form of adver- 
tising allowances, free deals and 
the like. 

These things together were tend- 
ing to mark down the value of 
O-Cedar merchandise in the con- 
sumer’s eye and lessening the in- 
‘entive among distributors to push 
its sale. If kept up it seemed only 
a matter of time when the exis- 
tence of the company itself might 
be threatened, as may that of any 
company whose products receive 
the dubious attention of continual 
price-cutting. 

In the generally disorganized and 
demoralized merchandising situation 
throughout industry as a whole, a 
new order of doing business seemed 
inevitable. “What, then. will be 
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ESQUIRE 
SORTS OUT 
THOSE MEN 


The sifting out has all been done 
for you in advance, in the reader- 
ship of Esquire. This is the one 
magazine today that can guaran- 
tee an all-male, all-adult, all- 
monied audience. It reaches a 
hand-picked readership of 
100,000 men, with no waste cir- 
culation whatsoever. It turns over 
to you a market of 100,000 men 
of proved purchasing power— 
better still, of known current spend- 
ing habits! Esquire will be sold 
only to the spenders—the “first 
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buyers” in every important city 
and town. Accomplishing this, 
Esquire establishes a new high in 
selective readership. Do these 
seem strong statements? They are 
all proved conclusively in our new 
booklet, “The Art of Living and the 
New Leisure.” Ask for it. 40 East 
34th St., New York, Ash 4-7181. 


ESQUIRE 


THE QUARTERLY FOR MEN 


FICTION * SPORTS * HUMOR * ART * CLOTHES * BOOKS 
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good business for O-Cedar in this 
new era?” was the question put be- 
fore the house and steps were taken 
to secure the actual facts upon 
which a new policy might logically 
be based. 

“We determined to start our 
whole program with an intensive 
study of the consumer and work 
back from there,” said Mr. Piper. 
“Our first step, therefore, was to 
actually inventory 15,000 homes to 
learn definitely the woman’s reac- 
tion to every phase of the conduct 
of our business that touched her. 

“We found some interesting 
things, chief of which was the fact 
that she has no interest in and 
does not want cut prices. To show 
how fundamental—and ominous to 
any marketer of branded products 
—that truth is, we even discovered 
by actual test that, believe it or not, 
the price of O-Cedar merchandise 
could be reduced to a point where 
it would not sell at all. There was 
a level at which the products lost 
all value in the buyer’s eyes. 

“We learned also that as a re- 
sult of the retail price-cutting in 
the past the small-sized bottle of 
O-Cedar polish was no longer re- 
garded as a 30-cent item—the re- 
tail list for years—but as a 25- 
cent value. That was the result of 
a widely used cut price of 23 cents. 
It was easy to imagine what might 
happen to our opportunity to make 
a profit on our own sales if the 
price-cutting continued uncurbed 
on its competitive course. 


Strengthening Design 
and Quality 


“What a woman does want, how- 
ever—and there was no uncertainty 
about it—is clear-cut value for her 
dollar. Step number two in the 
program was clearly indicated. We 
set about improving our merchan- 
dise and built into each item the 
very best in added quality of mate- 
rials and design we knew how, in 
an endeavor to make each member 
of the line a striking value of its 
kind. We also re-priced the items 
in accordance with the facts 
brought out in the consumer 
survey. 

“For example, prices on two sizes 
f O-Cedar polish were reduced to 
5 and 50 cents from the former 


No 
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30 and 60 cents. We re-priced our 
new mops at $1 to pass on to the 
consumer the benefit of reduced 
costs for better materials and more 
efficient manufacturing. All prices 
were plainly marked on the label 
of each item.’ 

The company next turned its at- 
tention to the question of what 
compensation would be necessary 
for retailers and jobbers so that 
they could make an attractive profit 
on O-Cedar products. Here dis- 
count scheduies and methods of 
handling were adjusted for each 
type of distribution so that they 
dovetailed with the best profit pol- 
icy for each. The same basis of 
treatment was established for all, 
so that everybody could make a 
profit and exactly the same profit 
as any similar factor in a corre- 
sponding line of distribution. In 
this scheme of things the adver- 
tising allowance, the free deal and 
similar devices of price concession 
could have no place and they were 
completely and for all time fore- 
sworn. 

At the same time it was decided 
that the company would assume the 
entire selling responsibility in or- 
der to insure fullest possible effi- 
ciency and control of this function. 
The jobber’s responsibility, under 
the new policy, consists simply of 
warehousing and delivering the 
merchandise and collecting for it. 
The contacting of retailers was 
taken over by O-Cedar’s own sales- 
men, who sell the dealer for de- 
livery through whatever jobber he 
may want to designate. Concur- 
rently, the district manager plan of 
handling salesmen was abandoned 
and they now work under the su- 
pervision of the home office, in 
order to bring about more direct 
and efficient contact with the com- 
pany’s policies and plans. 

“It had been perfectly obvious 
from the start,” Mr. Piper con- 
tinued, “that the backbone of the 
whole new structure must be pro- 
tection of prices on the merchandise 
at the full retail list. The profit- 
planned discount scales for job- 
bers and retailers would collapse 
and become meaningless without it. 
Despite any temporary benefits that 
might come from the changes thus 
(Continued on page 96) 
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USINESS in Milwaukee surged upward 
in April when the city’s famed brewing 
industry went into action—and it has been 
picking up speed steadily for five months. 


Factory payrolls in June were 40% above a year 
ago—32% better than April, 1933. July and 
August, for which no official figures are avail- 
able, have added many thousands to payrolls. 


Check transactions in Milwaukee banks are 
up 11 per cent. Department store sales in July 
bettered the volume of July, 1932, by 9 per 
cent. Retail advertising linage in The Mil- 
waukee Journal was up 30 per cent for the 
first half of August over a year ago. 


Take the trip UP with Milwaukee. A schedule 
in The Journal is the ticket fora happy journey. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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66 
Never mind 


dinner... 
here comes a parade!” 


Y AND large, life is a dull thing to most people. 

It’s work and sickness, landlords and taxes, 
childbirth and death. No wonder Americans are so 
fascinated by any occurrence which partakes of 
excitement. They dote on fires and parades. The 
wedding—or funeral—of a perfect stranger is 
sufficient to impel them. 

Such things jolt them out of their ruts and affect 
them deeply. They are welcome interludes in a 
seldom-interrupted routine of washing dishes, 
darning hose, running for the 8:15, and meeting 
the weekly payments on the radio. 

Weare all, in some degree, attracted by any noisy 
or colorful event that takes place outside our own 
scheduled monotony. We can talk forever about 
our tonsillectomy; or the fight we saw in 1gl!g, 
when Dempsey beat Willard; or the thrill of that 
moment when we fell overboard in Orchard Lake. 
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Anything that is unusual, that is beyond the 
pale of everyday happenings, lures us . . . feeds our 
imagination . . . gives us a topic of conversation 


that lasts eternally. 


It is understandable, then, why dull or ordinary 
; advertising draws few readers, fewer buyers. If we 
fail to get into headlines that quality of being differ- 


ent, we fail to touch the commonest human chord. 


Make copy unusual! Not in the freakish sense, 
but in the sense of the theatrical. Give it glamour 
... romance... drama... excitement! People will 
be drawn to it as irresistibly as they are drawn to 
a band of marching men. 

And then—if your story is simply told; if your 
argument is adroitly presented, if it is convincing 


and sincere, you can be sure it will sell! 


IN 
IN 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 


New York: cAdvertising Chicago: 
405 Lexington Avenue 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


Detroit: 7430 Second Boulevard + St. Louis: 812 Olive St. 











Truth in Advertising 


John Irving Romer’s Part in It as Related by One of His Early 
Associates in the Movement 


By Herbert S 


d Advertising Clubs of the World 


Former President, Associated 


BOUT a year ago Mr. Romer 
4 asked me to write a_ short 
article for Printers’ INK on the 
beginnings of the “Truth in Ad- 
vertising” movement. To my regret, 
| never got around to do this in his 
lifetime; but now I send a brief 
statement as to the great part which 
Mr. Romer himself bore in that 
movement. 

Indeed it might well be said of 
him as Aeneas said of his part in 
the Trojan wars, “all of which I 
saw and part of which I was.” But 
as far as I know, Romer never 
claimed to be the author of the 
slogan “Truth in Advertising” nor 
the founder of the truth movement. 
In his modest way, he always cared 
far more about results than apout 
credit. 

His great place in the truth 
movement came from his quick un- 
derstanding of the importance of 
giving the movement practical com- 
mercial value. To this end he had 
H. D. Nims draft a model statute. 
The Advertising Clubs, in imme- 
diate recognition of Mr. Romer’s 
initiative, called the statute The 
Printers’ IN« Statute, got behind 
it and. with their crusading enthu- 
siasm had much to do in securing 
its enactment in twenty-five States. 

Then they formed Vigilance 
Committees and earnestly supported 
the statute’s enforcement. PRINT- 
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B. & O. Appoints Foley Agency 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
appointed The Richard A. Foley Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, to di 


rect its advertising for the Eastern terri- 
This agency handled the account 
a number of years prior to 1930. 


tory. 
for 


Landers with Jerome B. Gray 
formerly partner 
with The Aitkin- 

Philadelphia, has 
Gray & Company, of 
executive and contact 


Sherman G. Landers, 
and account executive 
Kynett Company, 
joined Jerome B. 
that city, in an 
capacity. 


10 


. Houston 


ERS’ INK kept the publishing and 
business world fully informed 
all that was being done. 

It was a perfect alliance and its 
effect on business, and particularly 
on the relationship of advertising 
to business, was far-reaching. Out 
of it came the standards of prac 
tice set up by the various depart 
ments of advertising— the fore 
runners of the codes being adopte: 
today under the direction of Gen 
eral Hugh Johnson, 

Later came the Better Busines: 
Bureaus—all these were logical de 
velopments of the truth movement 
That movement was always greater 
than its slogan and its foundation 
were more important than its 
founders. 

As I once heard President Lowell 


of Harvard say, “You can’t bot! 


do a thing and have the credit for 


it.” And happily for the trut! 
movement, the men who were be 
hind it in the beginning were to 
busy carrying it forward to think 
or to care about credit. 


But all who had any part in 


that high adventure of applying 
truth to advertising will bear read) 
witness to the fact that John Irving 
Romer, both as creator of practical 


and workable ideas and as chron- 


icler of their operation, gained 
distinguished place, which he will 
always hold. 


— 
Joins Kimball, Hubbard & 


Powel 
Morris, formerly printing buye 
Barton, Durstine & Osbort 


joined Kimball, Hubbard 
New York, as producti 


Ross 
of Batten, 
Inc., has 
Powel, Inc., 
manager 


Paris & Peart Add to Staff 


W. A. Zimmermann has been added t 
the staff of Paris & Peart, New York 
as an account executive and copy writer 
He formerly was with The Geyer Con 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 
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A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 


498 


ELECTRICAL DEALERS 
“Make Contact” 


The buying power of readers 
of The Christian Science 
Monitor is exceptionally high 

. their response to Moni- 
tor advertising, exceptionally 
great. This is known to these 
498 retailers—and more than 
19,000 others in all types of 
business—who by regular ad- 
vertisements in the Monitor 
turn this buying power to 
their profit. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Branch Offices: New York, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle,Miami . . . . . Lendon, Paris, Berlin, Florence 














Speedy Rex; Speedy Advertising 





Italian Liner’s Record-Breaking Crossing, Anticipated Here, Gets into 
Display Space Overnight 


GHE cleared Gibraltar at 6:30 
p. m. on August 11. 

On her bridge, a swarthy skip- 
per scanned the weather with eyes 
that gleamed with excitement. 

In her engine room, a swarthy 
chief watched an instrument board; 
and his dark eyes, too, were agleam. 

For each of them knew—Captain 
Francesco Tarabotto and Chief En- 
gineer Luigi Rossi—that the sleek- 
lined Rex, whose vibrant steel be- 
neath their feet seemed also to 
know, was clearing for America 
under orders from Premier Musso- 
lini to smash all records for cross- 
ings of the Atlantic. 

And she smashed them. Four 
days, thirteen hours and fifty-eight 
minutes—that was her time from 
Gibraltar to Ambrose Lightship. 
At an average speed of 28.92 knots, 
she had steamed 3,181 miles. 

And on the following day, the 






che RE XM CAPTURES THE 
BLUE RIBBON 47% ATLANTIC 
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story of her achievement was in ad- 
vertising space in New York news- 
papers. Therein, too, lay something 
of a record for speed. 

En route, the Rex had been in 
touch by wireless, every day, with 
land on both sides—with Commu- 
nications Minister Constanzo Ciano, 
in Italy, and with the offices of her 
owners, the Italian Line, in New 
York. 

And, although neither her skip- 
per nor her chief knew of this de- 
tail, she was being watched from 
day to day, also, by advertising men 
to whom every crossing of such a 
speedster as the Rex is likely to 
turn into something worth advertis- 
ing quickly. 

Awaiting her arrival here was a 
layout, its attention-challenging il- 
lustration the work of Artist Hugh 
Ferriss. 

In the layout yawned a space 
of white. Into that space, 
when the Rex had steamed 
her story, would go figures 
on average speed and best 
day’s run. Into it, also, 
would go prestige-building 
copy, linking her glory 
with the glory of her line. 

When the Rex swung 
past Ambrose Lightship at 
4:40 on the morning of the 
16th, her advertising was 
ready. It could have gone 
into the newspapers on that 
day. But on that day, up 
and down the Atlantic sea- 
board, the Rex was Page 
One news. 

In morning papers on the 
17th her owners adver- 
tised : 

“The Rex Captures the 
Blue Ribbon of the Atlan- 
tic.” That was headline, 
flung against a giant rib- 
bon that flew from her 
foremast. And the copy: 


The Rex, flagship of the 
Italian Line, has just com- 
pleted the fastest crossing 
between New York and 
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Europe in steamship history . . . at 
the same time breaking all records 
for the fastest average speed and 
the best day’s run. 


Next, a paragraph of the ship's 
speed-statistics. Then this: 


A brilliant achievement! And yet 
it only serves to focus attention on 
three remarkable records won this 
year by the Italian fleet. 

1. Largest number of passengers 
carried under one house-flag, both 
eastbound and westbound, in the 
first six months of 1933. 

2. Largest average number of pas- 
sengers per sailing, New York to 


Europe, in the first six months of 
1933. 
3. Largest number of passengers 


+ 
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on a single sailing to date in 1933. 

Thus, in the space of eight 
months, the Italian Line has cap- 
tured nearly every important record 
on the Atlantic Ocean. 

More and more travelers are 
choosing the Southern Route today 
as a matter of course, “won over” 
not only by speed, but by the Lido 
Deck-life, the matchless cuisine, the 
luxuries, the unostentatious service 
for which Italian Line vessels are 
famous. 


The same advertisement, but ob- 
viously not in all instances on the 
same day, went into newspapers 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 


Cheers for Mr. Law 


“HARDWARE AGE” 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Hurrah for Wm. A. Law and 
his Happiness Theme for insur- 
ance advertising! His story in your 
August 10 issue should be re- 
printed, jumbo size, and framed in 
the office of every insurance sales- 
man in the country. 

For too many years, insurance 
pedlers have visited this office and 


tried to scare most of us into 
- 
Harry Tipper, Vice-President, 


Visomatic Systems 

Harry Tipper, until recently advertis- 
ing director of Forbes, New York, has 
become vice-president of Visomatic Sys- 
tems, Inc., New York, maker of a 
portable electrical device which makes 
possible a talking picture type of sales 
training. He was formerly vice-president 
and general sales manager of the General 
Motors Export Company and, at one 
time, was business manager of Automo- 
tive Industries. 


E. J. Aberle, Vice-President, 
William Bradford Press 


E. J. Aberle has been elected vice- 
president in charge of production of the 
Publishers Printing Company, New York 
(the William Bradford Press). He had 
been manager of the Brooklyn Eagle 
Press, Brooklyn, N. Y., for sixteen 
years. 


+ 


Detroit, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. 

+ 
insurance. They talk about “wid- 


ows, starving orphans and other 
terrible things.” Just once before 
in the person of Edward Wood of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, 
have I met an insurance salesman 
who discussed insurance as does 
Mr. Law. 

Here are three cheers for Mr. 
Wood and three more for Mr. 
Law. 


CHARLES J. HEALE, 


Editor. 
+ 


Burnham with Smith, Sturgis 
& Moore 


Rufus Bradford Burnham has resigned 
as a partner in Paris-Burnham, New 
York agency, to join the staff of Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore, Inc., as an account ex- 
ecutive. He will be located at the New 
York office. 





Has Dawson’s Brewery Account 


Dawson’s Brewery, Inc., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Dawson’s Diamond Ale, has 
ees the Harry M. Frost Company, 
Boston, to handle its advertising. News- 
paper, ‘radio and outdoor advertising will 
be used. 


Heads Lesan Radio Department 
The radio department of the H. E. 


Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
‘ork, is now under the direction of 
John S. Martin, 
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hat to do with rough skin, blem- 
hes, vein colorings, freckles? 

The American was the first news- 
uper in the United States to tell 
bout this new method. A good 
ample of the modernity and the 
shion smartness of the American 
nd of its readers. 

Advertisers of beauty prepara- 
ons appreciate this quality of the 
merican market, as is shown by 
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this record: For 5 consecutive years 
the American has led all other daily 
newspapers in Chicago in advertis- 
ing lineage devoted to toilet goods 
and beauty shops. 

All of which proves this: Over 
400,000 Chicago families loyal to the 
Chicago American must be culti- 
vated thoroughly and consistently 
by any manufacturer who hopes to 
realize maximum sales in Chicago. 


G (; MERICAN a good newspaper 


tative kodney E. Boone Organization 


<pf}OR MERCHANDISE 
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GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
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Chicago Smokers 


Read—and Heed— 


The Chicago Daily News 





That’s why tobacco manufacturers give first call 
to The Chicago Daily News when placing their 
advertising in Chicago. Evidence:—The Daily 
News during the first seven months of 1933 
carried 10,722 more lines of general tobacco 
advertising than any other Chicago daily 
newspaper. 


Incidentally, during the first seven months of 
1933 The Chicago Daily News led all Chicago 
daily newspapers in Retail, General, Automotive 
and Total Display ... and in Total Advertising 
Linage. 


Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


~Chicages Great Home Vewapaper 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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Copy Testing Simplified 


How Cross-File Device Spotlights the Strong and the Weak Features 
of a Given Campaign 


By William T. Laing 


Morris & Jones Inc. 


NATIONAL advertiser whose 
4 i name and product are widely 
known sells through specialty sales- 
men in cities, and by mail in 
localities inaccessible to his sales 
staff. Midway in his advertising 
career he became interested in the 
possibilities of testing. Favored 
by business conditions, but mainly 
because of painstaking tests, his 
next six months’ advertising earned 
net profits in excess of the total 
figures for the four preceding 
years. 

Sales came partly by reason of 
his own and his firm’s reputation 
and prestige, but as every sale was 
traced to its source, his books 
show what part of his volume was 
due to good-will, and what part 
was directly traceable to inquiries 
from several hundred different ad- 
vertisements, whether the closing 
was accomplished by salesmen, or 
by mail follow-up. 

His list of media included prac- 
tically all the magazines and the 
leading newspapers. No copy of 
unknown capacity to pay was 
risked in this list. Assured busi- 
ness-getting advertisements were 
first found by comparing results 
on various tryouts in a single news- 
paper, or in a few newspapers, in 
such cities as Milwaukee and 
Indianapolis. 

At an early stage of his testing 
the advertiser encountered a 
situation he could not explain. Con- 
trary to precedent, picked adver- 
tisements which brought satisfac- 
tory returns on one date, would on 
another date fall short of normal. 
Likewise the mail follow-up, which 
at one time brought a normal per- 
centage of sales, at another time 
showed a drop. Besides, salesmen 
who used the coupons from vari- 
ous advertisements as leads, some 
weeks made noticeably fewer than 
usual sales. 

The first step toward searching 


out the cause was a “copy state- 
ment” which pictured compara- 
tively the performance of every 
advertisement from the start of 
the season’s campaign. Then ap- 
peared a further puzzling fact. The 
unaccountable slumps in inquiries 
were limited to returns not from 
a few advertisements, but com- 
mencing on various dates, over 
varied periods of time, all the ad- 
vertisements during these intervals 
produced fewer inquiries than 
usual. On one occasion the drop 
would be more severe than on an- 
other, and during the same inter- 
vals, sales went into a decline. 
Weather, which sometimes causes 
such differences in newspaper in- 
quiries, was eliminated as a possi- 
ble cause, since the slack periods 
occurred in good weather and bad. 
No city, as far as could be ob- 
served, was exempt, and to some 
extent the magazines were affected 
as well as the newspapers. Plainly, 
under-cover variables not pre- 
viously met with were at work. 


The Reason Finally 
Discovered 


The copy statement, however, 
furnished a key to the puzzle, for 
there lay the telltale dates. Trying 
one chronological clew after an- 
other, an explanation for the 
slumps was finally found: 

When stock market prices de- 
clined, advertising results fell off. 
With the market on the up grade, 
results were buoyant. As to the 
advertised product, prospects were 
in a buying mood under one set of 
business conditions, but far less in- 
clined to buy when those conditions 
were reversed. 

One of the reasons for the ad- 
vertiser’s subsequently lower sell- 
ing costs was manipulation of his 
schedules as far as possible to time 
insertions with rising markets. In- 
cidentally, the experience suggests 
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the reason why mail-order concerns 
perseveringly rummage their mail 
for evidences of shifts in the pub- 
lic’s attitude of mind. Seemingly 
trivial circumstances cause change 
attitudes regarding wares and af- 
fect both sales and response sur- 
prisingly. 

The type of analysis here em- 
ployed by the advertiser as a 
“trouble-shooter” is an informa- 
tive method of testing under con- 
ditions either easy, or difficult. The 
large mail-order houses, also the 
mail-order agencies, find copy state- 
ments helpful in unearthing causes 
of abnormalities in tested cam- 
paigns, as in the case above cited. 
Several agencies use them for an- 
other purpose. 
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copy angles to concentrate on in 
the future, copy statements are 
reasonably certain to provide a 
stock of new ammunition. 

Here is the way copy statements 
are drawn up: First, find the re- 
sponse per thousand circulation for 
each advertisement. On page ad- 
vertisements, the figures will be 
some such percentage as 3.5; on 
half pages, perhaps 2.8. Second, 
rank all advertisements by these 
percentage figures five ways: (1) 
appeal, (2) media, (3) season, (4) 
size of space, (5) inquiry cost. For 
example, the campaign may have 
included a dozen different adver- 
tisements in magazines, trade pa- 
pers, or newspapers. The first 
listing then starts like this: 





Appeal Media Season 
No. 1 McCall’s January 
No. 1 Collier’s June 


Etc. for appeals 1 to 12. 


The second listing takes this form: 


Media Appeal Season 
Harper’s No.3 March 
Harrer’s No.9 October 


Etc. for each medium on the list. 


Space Inquiry Cost Response 
Page 76 3.7 
Column 0.91 3.1 
Space Inquiry Cost Response 
YZ page $1.22 3.9 
Page 1.56 3.8 


. 





When new accounts come into 
the shop it is assumed that the 
client’s previous experience is valu- 
able as a guide to future copy, both 
as to what to do, and what not to 
do. Copy statements give quickly 
a clearer picture of strong copy 
features and weak features than 
the record of results. So the 
client’s past campaigns are exam- 
ined in the light of what copy 
statements can show. 

The analytical procedure is al- 
most as applicable to campaigns in 
trade publications, magazines and 
newspapers where key numbers, or 
coupons, are used, as it is to mail- 
order work. The endless figuring 
that goes with estimating variables 
is dispensed with, along with the 
consequent chance of inaccuracies. 
In copy statements the variables 
tend to, and do, to a considerable 
extent, average themselves out. For 
anyone who is content to ferret out 
the good and the bad points of his 
past campaigns so as to know what 





The first ranking then shows 
which appeals, or advertisements, 
were most responsive, and under 
what circumstances as to media, 
season, etc. The second ranking 
shows which media were most re- 
sponsive, and under what circum- 
stances as to appeals, size of space, 
etc. The five listings then give a 
fairly clear picture of the relative 
values of the five factors. The 
final step is to list the various in- 
sertions of all the advertisements, 
ranked by response with figures as 
to media, space, etc., alongside. 
This list, divided three ways: (1) 
best, (2) medium, (3) weakest, 
usually spotlights facts of value in 
future plans and copy. 

In the first group will be found 
mainly advertisements shown by 
the appeal ranking to have the 
strongest attention and interest 
incentives. A few of the weaker 
advertisements edge into this group, 
however, and the tip-off as to why 
they do so is found in the cross- 
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file as to media, season or size of 
space. 

Likewise in the lower group 
composed largely of the weaker 
incentive advertisements, a few of 
the stronger appeals are found. 
Their presence is usually explained 
by a weaker medium or a poorer 
reading month or an off-season in- 
sertion. 


Specific Dates as 
an Influence 


Take the experience of the ad- 
vertiser referred to earlier. Several 
of his advertisements known from 
numerous insertions to be excep- 
tionally productive, ranked in the 
copy statement sometimes among 
the best, and sometimes among the 
weaker advertisements. The tip-off 
here was specific dates when 
neither media nor appeals were re- 
sultful. 

Inquiry costs, instead of re- 
sponse per thousand circulation, as 
an index, give somewhat the same 
results. The latter is preferable 
for most testing, because it points 
out copy which apparently gets 
little, if any wider reading in 
pages than in half pages, or little 
wider reading in half pages than 
in columns. This, to the alert copy 
builder is not at all a token that 
small space should be substituted 
for large, but on the contrary that 
less efficient handling and weak ap- 
peals can be displaced by some- 
thing new and better so as to save 
paying double for a given result. 

A study of the better advertise- 
ments segregated by either index 
shows that their component parts 
are characterized by similarities 
which explain the better response. 

This lot of advertisements sug- 
gests the value of headlines in big 
type, also headlines which convey 
instantly an idea of what is offered, 
such as “education” for children 
through an insurance plan, or 
“sleep” for people inclined to lay 
awake nights. Facts of interest and 
help in getting larger response are 
also found in connection with illus- 
trations. It may be noted that in 
one advertisement increased size of 
identically the same picture used 
in smaller space in other copy at- 
tracts more attention, also how a 
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picture which flashes the same 
story told in words by headlines 
and text out-pulls pictures of 
purely general, or extraneous in- 
terest. 

Factors which caused the lower 
response in the less effective group 
are preponderantly similar. For 
example, headlines in small, fancy 
type; headlines as far removed in 
thought from the advertised prod- 
uct as “Paul Revere’s Ride” is 
from heating equipment, and such 
pictures as a picnic outing party 
when used as attention-getters for 
a laundry soap. 

The cross-file idea as applied to 
analysis of advertisements came 
originally from the catalog houses 
where it was used among other 
purposes for analysis of mail as to 
complaints, reasons for non-pur- 
chase, and facts as to the persons 
writing; but it is used in even 
simpler form elsewhere. For ex- 
ample in the publishing business, 
and later in the pattern business, 
where in both instances a 100 per 
cent increase in pattern sales was 
obtained by putting the idea to 
work in simpler form. 


An Experience with 
Fashion Patterns 


The publisher of a Western mag- 
azine with 150,000 circulation made 
a snug profit from the sale of 
patterns illustrated on his fashion 
page. Looking over the incoming 
mail, he noted how certain patterns 
were in big demand while others 
brought scarcely enough orders to 
justify using space for them. He 
was familiar with the procedure 
followed by the mail-order houses 
in building their catalogs; how 
they give big space to fast-sellers ; 
little space to merchandise that 
moves slower, so he devised a plan 
to use the same idea on his fash- 
ion page. He asked his secretary 
for illustrations of all the patterns 
printed the last year, and for fig- 
ures showing how many of each 
pattern were sold. 

Then, because his circulation 
varied by 50,000 as between the 
peak winter months and the valley 
summer months, he had his pattern 
orders figured on the basis of re- 
sponse per thousand circulation. 
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With response as an index the pat- 
terns were ranked just as the ad- 
vertisements are ranked in the 
copy statement. Also, they were 
divided between the best sellers, the 
medium, and the poorest sellers, as 
the advertisements are divided. The 
best sellers had resemblances in 
common as did the poor sellers, 
but each group was quite dis- 
similar. 

In the top group were house 
dresses, aprons, street dresses and 
other wear of the plainer, easier-to- 
make, inexpensive variety. In the 
bottom group were frocks, blouses, 
dresses for special occasion wear, 
most of them requiring the more 
expensive materials. The popular 
patterns were pasted on sheets and 
thereafter when patterns were or- 
dered from the New York pattern 
house, they were selected on the 
basis of close resemblance to those 
which had brought the largest 
sales. In less than four months 
this publisher’s pattern sales were 
doubled. 

In New York a member of the 
pattern manufacturer’s staff evi- 
dently scrutinized the sales sheets 
closely, for he was quick to note 
how one of his Western customers 
jumped up pattern sales 100 per 
cent in a surprisingly brief period. 
He wrote the publisher, asking for 
details, and got an explanation of 
the cause. A few months later, 
just before Christmas, the publisher 
received a package from the pat- 
tern man. In it were the figures 
and records which the publisher 
had lent him, and they were ac- 
companied by a box of Corona- 
Coronas. 

“T guessed that because your 
plan worked so well on a single, 
small publication,” wrote the pat- 
tern manufacturer, “it should do 
even better on the score, or more, 
big-circulation magazines we serve. 
So I tried the idea. The result: 


+ 
With Elizabeth Brewery 


A. B. Johns, formerly with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and The 


Philip Ritter Advertising Agency, and, 
more recently, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of the Lafayette-Herki- 
mer Mfg. Corporation. 
ing manager of the 
Corporation, 


is now advertis- 
Elizabeth Brewing 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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our pattern business with magazine 
publishers increased by very nearly 
the same percentage as your own 
sales.” 

A large educational institution 
which sells a course of instruction 
by mail and by means of salesmen 
was dissatisfied with returns from 
previous years’ advertising. Analy- 
sis with the copy statement showed 
here that only 6 per cent of $129,- 
000 was spent on the better ap- 
peals, 40 per cent on the medium 
appeals, and 54 per cent on the 
poorer appeals. Some such signifi- 
cant percentages are found in 
nearly every case where analyses 
are made. 

The copy statement method is 
useful for so-called “pre-testing” 
only when the best features of 
past campaigns are to be filtered 
out for future use. Results, while 
neither so complete, nor so accu- 
rate, as those obtained by estimating 
the variables, are sufficiently indic- 
ative as a rule to bring about a 
minimum increase of 25 per cent 
in response, provided the tester is 
a fairly experienced hand at analy- 
sis and interpretation. He must 
know his advertising aprons when 
he meets them. 

Since copy statements provide 
the only relatively simple method 
for testing so as to learn facts 
not only about attention and mem- 
ory, but also as to media, season 
and size of space, they serve a 
double purpose. They match up 
with the needs of organizations 
which test on a large scale, and 
they supply ample _ educational 
facilities for operators who seek 
experience and proficiency in test- 
ing. 

In many other instances, experi- 
ments with copy statements will 
enable prospective testers to reach 
quick decisions whether to go in 
heavily for testing, or forget all 
about it. 


— 
New Account to Root Agency 


The Celery-Vesce Company, Indian- 
apolis, has appointed the Root Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago, to direct its 
advertising. Celery-Vesce, a granular 
effervescent for headache, etc., is a forty- 
five-year-old product on which little 
advertising effort has been made. A 
campaign is now being planned. 
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OVER 7800 


HAVE SIGNED IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 


us 


WE DO OUR PART 





At noon, Thursday, August 17th, over 7800 em- 
ployers, within the corporate limits of Indianapolis, 
had signed President Roosevelt's Re-Employment 
Agreement (authorized by section 4 A of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act). 


The Indianapolis News signed the Re-Employment 
Agreement July 29th. The certificate of compliance 
in accordance with the A.N.P. A. Code was signed 
August 16th. 


The remarkable diversification of industry and agricul- 
ture in the Indianapolis Radius will make it possible 
for this market to quickly benefit from any upturns 
brought by the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


An aggressive advertising campaign in The Indian- 
apolis News NOW will produce profitable sales, 
now and in the future . . . . And The News can do 


the job ALONE. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York - Chicago 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 







































some publications like to convey 
to advertisers. 
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, certain newspapers claiming “class” 
circulation began to charge $1.00 per copy, there 
might be some sense to their claims. But as long 
as a newspaper sells for 2c or 3c, the only limit 
to its circulation is (1) the number of people liking 
it, (2) who have at least 3c—which covers quite a 
lot of income brackets! ... At present, anybody 
who likes a newspaper can buy it. And as yet 
there is no correlation between incomes and 
newspaper reading habits. Circulation is VER- 
TICAL—coming from all income classes; and not 
HORIZONTAL, confined to any income grade... 
We can’t prevent people with a lot of money from 
liking or buying The News...and no other 
newspaper can prevent people with a little money 
from becoming its readers! ... 1,400,000 circula- 
tion includes ALL income classes—and a majority 
in each class, top, middle or bottom... Moreover, if 
you'd like some actual data as to what income 


grades read The News, we'll be glad to supply it. 
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The * Ups” 
eKeep Piling Up! 
© On top of P gain in gross "5 Wit 


e July, 1933 compared with the same period last year, 
the Los Angeles Times topped its 1932 record in 16 
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Blended Pictures 


A Neglected Illustrative Technique 


SHAFFER BRENNAN ADVERTISING Co. 
Str. Lours, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

From time to time, you have pub- 
lished in your magazine, to which I 
am a subscriber, examples of a 
modern style of composite photog- 
raphy. These pictures show several 
kinds of scenes fused into one com- 
posite picture. 

I wonder if you could send me a 
tear sheet giving an example of this 
kind of photography. 

Sam B. MarcuLis. 


N the December 26, 1929, issue 
of Printers’ INK, Douglas C. 
McMutrtrie called attention to an 
innovation in the treatment of 
photographs and drawings for ad- 
vertising purposes—photomontage. 
At that time, this technique was 


25 


being used in Europe but only a 
few examples were to be found 
here. 

Photomontage blends a number 
of separate pictures into one com- 
posite whole. It is a melange or 
medley of photographic details. It 
is made by enlarging or reproduc- 
ing to proper proportions its sep- 
arate photographic elements and 
then cutting and blending these to 
make a new picture. The art of the 
process, of course, lies in the 
blending. 

This technique has since received 
recognition from a number of 
American advertisers and it prom- 
ises to continue to grow in popu- 
larity. One of the handicaps it has 
faced is its apparent simplicity 
when, as a matter of fact, the crea- 
tion of such pictures is difficult. 
It takes a skilled hand and an 
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artistic sense to arrange the units 
into a satisfactory picture. The 
individual units cannot be thrown 
together at random and somehow 
shaken together into a unity that 
lives of itself. 

‘this technique is especially suit- 
able, as Mr. McMurtrie pointed 
out, for the pictorial representation 
of the “spirit” or “soul” of such 
an organization as a city or an in- 
dustrial plant or a huge merchan- 
dising institution like a department 
store. Photomontage seeks to con- 
vey a feeling for the unity that 
pervades the details of a complex 
whole. It is not intended to be ex- 
amined in detail. It best reveals 
itself to the quickly moving eye. 

Similar results are obtained by 
some photographers by multiple 
exposure—taking a number of pic- 
tures on one negative. 

The example reproduced on page 
25 is from “The Store Book” 
issued by Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Chicago department store. In 
this the photographer or artist has 
attempted, and succeeded, in por- 
traying the “spirit” of the toy de- 
partment. The picture aptly illus- 
trates the caption: “To the child a 
land of enchantment—to the grown- 
up an escape from his everyday 
world—the year-round toy section 
of Field’s is known far and wide. 


distinguished for its size and 
scope.” 
In this same book there are two 
+. 


Landon and Hyde Join 
Mathes Agency 


Chauncey L. Landon has been elected 
vice-president in charge of marketing 
and a director of J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Gordon 
E. Hyde has been appointed secretary. 

For the last six years Mr. Landon has 
been vice-president and director of sales 
and advertising of Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc. He was formerly associated 
with the Goodyear Rubber Company and 
created its sales research department. He 
also was, at one time, director of sales 
and distribution for the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Company. 

Mr. Hyde has been an account execu- 
tive with the New York office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., for the last two 
and one half years. For two years he 
was director of sales for the Robeson 
Rochester Corporation, electric appliances, 
cutlery and metalware, and, prior to 
that, a represented The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post in New York State. In addi- 
tion to being secretary of the Mathes 
agency, Mr. Hyde will function in the 
serving of agency business. 
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other interesting and beautiful ex- 
amples of “blended” pictures. One 
of these is an impression of spiral 
chutes and belts which carry mer- 
chandise to the shipping room in 
the sub-basement. Here was a 
prosaic subject which probably 
would be of little interest to most 
readers of this unusually attractive 
book. Yet by careful arrangement 
of several units an interesting illus- 
tration has resulted which is bound 
to attract the eye and tells its story 
effectively. 

The other picture is an impres- 
sion of a portion of the china and 
glass department. 

Photomontage is not a technique 
to be used indiscriminately. In the 
Marshall Field book, for example, 
there are only a few examples. 
To have made every illustration of 
this type would have been a mis- 
take for, as has been said, these 
pictures are not intended to be ex- 
amined carefully. They are “atmos- 
phere” pictures. 

Advertisers considering the adop- 
tion of this technique should, first 
of all, select an artist who has had 
experience along this line. Secondly, 
the illustration should not be ex- 
pected to tell a detailed story. The 
very nature of photomontage is 
likely to lead to confusion. 

This technique has its place; but 
the advertiser should be careful to 
keep it in that place—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


+ 
J. M. Cleary with Roche, 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


James M. Cleary, who resigned a short 
time ago as president of The White Com- 
pany, has been appointed vice-president 
of Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. He has been 
associated with publishing, advertising 
and merchandising for many years. He 
was with the Chicago Tribune, resigning 
nine years ago to become director of ad- 
vertising of The Studebaker Corporation 
of America. Within a year he was pro- 
moted to sales manager and then to vice- 
president of The Studebaker Pierce- 
Arrow Rockne Sales Corporation. He 
became president of The White Company 
in 1932. 





Has Histeen Account 


The Histeen Corporation, Chicago, 
marketing a mew hay fever remedy 
known as Histeen, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., at that city. Newspapers in Illinois 
and Indiana are being used. 
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Dialog That Sounds Real 


Because It Is Real 


How This Advertiser Undertakes to Insure That Conversation Copy 
Shall Not Sound Impossible 


By Elmer E. Way 


Advertising Manager, Taylor Instrument Companies 


AM inclined to fear that some 

of the conversations in adver- 
tising are impossible. 

At least—and even though I 
seem to live in a glass house, for 
our company is using dialog copy 
—some of them sound that way 
to me, 

Too often, the dialog of char- 
acters that talk so learnedly about 
a wide variety of products sounds 
as formal and as stilted as if it had 
been written, originally, in the 
form of a statement, copies of 


which were to be handed out to 
the press. 
Yet dialog copy is effective. 


3ecause it serves, often, to drama- 
tize many a copy story that 
otherwise would sound 


ing only $8,000 now,” the encour- 
aging remark was not imaginary. 
It was real. Its origin was an 
actual conversation between one of 
our men and a prospect. 

Just so, every “speech” in our 
advertising is real. It has come 
from a conversation or letter. 

Fiction may approach closely to 
fact; and I’ve heard that fiction 
often is less strange. But fiction- 
ized dialog, unless it be created 
by one who understands, not only 
what kinds of remarks and answers 
are dramatic, but also just how 
men actually talk, can be and often 
is downright weird. 

The imaginary conversations that 
take shape in the mind of a copy 





rather flat, it is use- 
ful. Somehow, quota- 
tion always seems to 
catch attention. If the 
dialog is carefully writ- 
ten, it will serve to 
lead the reader, easily, 
into the text. 

But—and here’s the 
rub—the dialog ought 
to sound natural. It 
ought to seem real. 

f course, I can’t be 
sure that our own com- 
pany has solved the 
problem to perfection: 
but it seems reasonable 
to believe that 
method is rational. 

When, in one of our 
advertisements, one 
character said to an- 
other; “You'll save 
$35,000 a year by spend- 


our yr ey ae 
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Here is a quotation that 
will sound real—even to 


salesmen! 
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writer never can hope to attain, on 
the average, the sincerity, the ring- 
of-truth of actual everyday con- 
versation. 

That’s point No. 1—that the talk 
is real. 

Point No. 2 is that the remarks 
are brief. 

We like them best when the 
words in “balloons” are few, but 
strong. It is our aim to avoid 
orations. 

A man at a desk says to his 
secretary : 

“Our rejections total 16,000 
yards. Let’s send for that Taylor 
man.” 

Men, I submit, do talk that way 
—and even to their secretaries. 

A mill superintendent, showing 
two visitors through the plant, 
says: 

“Gentlemen, it is one of the 
most essential things ever put in 
this mill.” 

And that remark, too—including 
the somewhat formal “gentlemen” 
—not only was real, but it sounds 
plausible. Mill superintendents, 
showing dressed-up visitors through 
plants, do talk that way. 

In what I consider an effective 
advertisement we applied the dia- 
log idea in a manner that might 
be called indirection. 

Here was the story: A textile 
mill was in bad shape—so bad that 


o 
Succeeds Clothier as Head 
of Ketterlinus 


Walter Clothier, for many years presi- 
dent of the Ketterlinus Lithographic 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
has resigned on account of his health. He 
will serve as chairman of the board. 

Harrison K. Caner, Jr., has been 
elected president to succeed Mr. Clothier. 

Other officers of the company now are: 
Theodore E. Wiederseim, Harrison K. 
Caner and Matthew G. Becker, vice- 
presidents; George L. L. McGinley, sec- 
retary, and Walter Warner, treasurer. 


Reynolds Metals to Ayer 
The Reynolds Metals Company, Inc., 
New York, master metal insulation and 
radiator valves, has placed its adver- 
tising account with N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. 


™ bd ’ 

Represents “Farmers’ Guide” 

The Farmers’ Guide, Huntington, Ind., 

has appointed Spencer Young, publish- 

ers’ representative, New York, as its 
Eastern representative. 
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its direction was taken over by 
New York bankers. 

The bankers retained a firm of 
textile engineers, and gave the en- 
gineers money with which to put 
the plant on its feet. Having found 
temperature control inadequate, the 
engineers sent for a Taylor man— 
and with the installation of Taylor 
instruments our man helped the 
mill materially. 

How to dramatize that? 

Our illustration was a meeting— 
a conference in which the dominat- 
ing figure was an obvious banker. 
But, instead of trying to write dia- 
log to fit the picture, we looked 
upon the illustration as a symbol. 
It was, in effect, a photographic 
cartoon. 

Our headline read: 

“*Here’s $200,000... . 
mill on a profitable basis. 

And in a box we finished the 
sentence, thus: 

“Said the bankers of one of the 
largest cotton mills in the country.” 

Effective as it is, dialog, I ad- 
mit, is tricky to handle. But it 
does seem to me that the way to 
avoid mistakes in its use is to make 
sure, first, that the remarks are 
real, then keep them brief, and then 
go over them with a cold and ap- 
praising eye to insure that they 
sound as if someone actually had 
said them. 

+ 
Bauer & Black Appoints 


Arthur E. Tatham, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of Bauer & Black for the 
last year, has been appointed advertising 
manager of that company. He has served 
in the advertising and sales departments 
of Bauer & Black for four years, begin- 
ning as a member of the advertising de- 
partment and later serving as field sales 
representative. 


Put this 


>” 


Street & Finney Have Croxon 
Account 


Street & Finney, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, is directing a new 
advertising campaign which has been 
started on the line of products made by 
Croxon, Inc., of that city, maker of 
Croxon Cream, a depilatory. 


Joins Lord & Thomas 


J. T. Tattersfield, formerly assistant 
space buyer in the Chicago office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, has joined 
the markets and media department of 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 
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BVIOUSLY Washington 
(D. C.) and the surrounding 
shopping area into Maryland 
and Virginia constitute a market 
no worthwhile product can af- 
ford to overlook. Instead of 
business recovery here it is sus- 
tained busyness—amplified by 
the Federal Government’s “New 
Deal” program, the effect of 
which is reflected in materially 
increased population—and of 
the class that spends. 
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Your product should be repre- 
sented in this market this fall 
and winter, and there is no prob- 
lem involved in HOW this can 


New York Office be best accomplished. Only 
"0 & ome ONE medium is necessary—for 
Chicago Office The Star—_EVENING and 
denn nniaee hte, SUNDAY—will carry your 


message directly into the homes 
of those who have the means 
with which to indulge their 
wants. 








Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
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Placing of THE DETROIT NEWS 
as 4th in General Advertising 
Indicates Rising Prosper- 
ity of Detroit 


7 If you’re not advertising in Detroit now, it’s time to get 
in. Employment, wages, production, electric power con- 
9 sumption—these indices of business are on the up. Detroit 
6 News advertising figures corroborate the good news. 
FOURTH in NATIONAL (including automotive advertis- 
7 ing) is significant because it’s business that reflects the 
4 outside viewpoint on the responsiveness of The Detroit 
7 6 News. Local advertisers customarily place more advertising 
9 in The News than in both other Detroit newspapers com- 
04 bined. In total advertising The News was sixth (first 7 
766 months 1933) among all American newspapers. These fig- 
, ures are highly significant for advertisers because they 
927 prove the quick comeback and resilient nature of Detroit 
231 as a market. Join other national advertisers in sharing 
b, Detroit’s prosperity this autumn by scheduling your cam- 
9,35) paign in The News. 
aa THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. J. E. LUTZ 
Member Major Market Newspapers and Metropolitan Sunday Papers 





Packaging the Lily 


FFHAND, it might seem like 

painting the lily-of-the-valley 
to package that dainty favorite of 
so many brides. 

But a packaging idea has cre- 
ated a whole new market for this 
flower. Lily - of - the - valley bulbs, 
previously sold only to growers, 
are now traveling into thousands 
of homes, schools, offices, hospitals, 
etc., largely because a unique pack- 
age enables one to watch every step 
along the road to full-bloom. 

The package was from the Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corporation’s Nestrite 
line of food containers. It is a 
12-ounce squat-shape cup, waxed 
to be leak-proof, roomy enough for 
the extensive root-system of the 
developing bulb. The cover was 
die-cut with three three-eighth- 
inch holes through which the bulbs 
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New Account to 
Jimm Daugherty 


The Halitosin Company, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of Halitosine Antiseptic, 
has appointed Jimm Daugherty, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
paper schedules are now being released 
in a number of cities in the Middle 
West, and radio is being used at some 
points. 


protrude; and six smaller holes for 
watering and aeration. 

The roots rest in moss (no soil 
is required )—and the cover is held 
firmly in place by a specially con- 
structed groove in the container. 

Printed in vivid red and green, 
with a white background, this 
package stands out even in compe- 
tition with the spectrum in a flor- 
ist shop. 

One bulb grower sold 25,000 of 
these units in both the local and 
outlying markets. This firm has 
just reordered 25,000 for the com- 
ing season which begins in the fall. 
The appeal of lily-of-the-valley 
blossoming in mid-winter has sold 
many of these packages; and they 
have had particular. success around 
Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day 
and other holidays. 


oe 


Superheater Advances Conlon 
William T. 
manager of the industrial department of 


Conlon has been appointed 


The Superheater Company, New York. 
He will have charge of the design, manu- 
facture and sale of Elesco superheaters 
for all types and makes of boilers for 
public utility and industrial power plants. 
Since November, 1929, Mr. Conlon has 
been serving the company in an execu- 
tive sales capacity. 











The Latest Exhibit of The Spirit 
of Progress in Good House- 
keeping’s Service to Women 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING- 
STRAN-STEEL HOUSE 


at 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


The Most Significant Trends in 





Architecture, Furnishings, 


SERVING THE New AGE 





Hundreds of thousands of alert women at 


the Chicago Exposition visit and admire the 


Good Housekeeping-Stran-Steel House 


Sponsored and Decorated by Good Housekeeping Studio 


Helen Koues, Director 


Kitchen and Laundry Planned by Good Housekeeping Institu 


Katharine Fisher, Director 


_ HIS steel-frame house, with 

its pleasing combination of 
the modern and traditional, gives 
fresh proof of Good Housekeep- 
ing’s ability to anticipate and 


serve the new age. 


Alertness and authority charac- 
terizes the work of every depart- 


ment of Good Housekeeping. 


America’s most distinguished 
specialists collaborate with its 
editor to give the modern woman 


the best that is being thought 


Good Housekeeping 


/ 
éverywoman's 


and done to promote her prog 


ress and welfare. 


Good Housekeeping’s month-i 
month-out exposition of desin 
able new ideas and produ 
draws into its readership tl 
families who want good me 
chandise and are willing to p 
for it—ifit is guaranteed by Gos 
Housekeeping. Concentrate yo 
advertising in Good Houseke 
ing for 1933-1934. Itis the mark 
in which America’s most 


gressive families will be buyiz 


bake 











Ford Dealers Carry the Flag 


In a Variety of Campaigns of Their Own, They Wage an Open War 
with the Enemy 





| | we one thing, we refuse to poison anyone’s mind against an- 
| other make of car. We know what our car is and what it will 
do, and we are ready to tell you about that. But to imply defects 
in another car is not our business—Henry Forp, in a recent 


advertisement. 





HOSE are Mr. Ford’s senti- different, the copy approach is dif- 
ments, lofty ones, but it is ferent, and they are being placed 
evident that his dealers are not in by a number of different advertis- 
enthusiastic agreement. For they ing agencies. 
are using copy, sponsored by indi- Rumors naturally started to the 
viduals and groups, that is strongly effect that N. W. Ayer & Son, 
competitive. which has held the Ford account 
What Henry Ford does and says for some time, had lost it. There 
in an advertising way is always is no truth in this, This agency is 
news. He has been a large adver- still placing the national copy and 
tiser, but an inconsistent 
one. He has _ remained 
silent at times when com- 
petitors were using large 
space, He has launched sen- 
sationally large campaigns 
unexpectedly. No one can 
predict in advance just 
what he is going to do. 
When the latest Ford 
V-8 came out advertising 
for it was delayed, al- 
though a large campaign 
had been scheduled. Then 
Henry Ford started run- 
ning his personally signed 
letters to the public, dis- 
cussing informally his car 
and his company. 
Then throughout the 
country advertising started 
to appear for the Ford 








THE FORD V-8 TUDOR 
is a Splendid Low-Priced 


$ {F. 0. B. Detroit, plas 
Sreight and delivers, 
Bemperi end spare tore 

extra.) 


@ THE new Tudor Sedan is the car for the family. It costs 


V-8, some of it signed by 
groups of dealers, some of 
it by individual dealers and 
still other advertisements 
bearing no signatures. 
These campaigns seem to 
have no relation to each 
other. The layouts are 


+ 


Many Ford dealers are spon- 
soring non-competitive cam- 
paigns with straight selling 
copy such as this Huntington, 
W. Va., advertisement 





little to buy, is economical to operate and has every 
desirable feature of style and beauty; Available either 
with standard or de luxe equipment: The wide door 
and sliding front seat make entrance easy. The car 
has 112-inch wheelbase and the new Ford V-type, 
eight-cylinder, 75-horsepower engine with a velvety 
smooth performance which makes driving a joy. 


THE DE LUXE TUDOR SEDAN, with safety glass 
throughout, cowl lamps, two matched tone horns and 
other special appointments, is $550, f.°0. b. Detroit: 


€=> GALIGHER’S 


a YOUETH AVENUE 
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is, in addition, placing some of the 
local copy for dealers. The other 
agencies are either billing the vari- 
ous Ford factory branches, which 
in turn charge the dealers in that 
territory on a pro rata basis or 
collect directly from groups or 
individuals. Among the agencies 


placing Ford advertising are Mc- 


PRINTERS’ 


INK Aug. 24, 1932 

All of which is very confusing 
but not nearly as confusing as the 
copy. The featured theme in the 
most competitive campaigns is 
“Economy.” Evidently the Ford 
dealers have got their backs up 
over the alleged complaints of com- 
petitors that an 8-cylinder car con- 
sumes more gas than a 6-cylinder 





ROUTE OF 
10,000 MILE 
SILVER FORD V-8 


Motiday, the Silver Ford V-8 started its 
grind of 10,000 miles over all sorts of 


woads. This drive is to prove.to you con+ 
clusively the economy and durability of 
the Ford V-8 car. 


Meet it.at your Bord dealér's place upon 

‘ ts arrival—check with the driver and ob- 
‘Server personally the miles per gallon they 
ate gétting, and then you will learn why 
Ford V-8 sales are jumping skyward in 
‘leaps and bounds. 


Watch this car’s performance daily. The 
route it travels measures 480.miles and it 
makes two complete trips in every 24 
houts . . .4 hard drive, leaving out the try 
for economy, 


Silver FORD PROVING-- 


Dependability and 
Economy of 
¥V-8 Type Motor 


See It On the Road—960 Miles a Day-- 





it Will Visit Each City 
On Schedule 


Tews (CST) 




















A typical “economy run” advertisement, this one from an 


Atlanta newspaper. 


These runs are being conducted in various 


parts of the country by Ford dealers 


Cann-Erickson, Inc., Lambert & 
Feasley, Inc., Allen Rieselbach- 
Advertising, and the Landsheft 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Copy is also being placed by a 
number ‘of local agencies and by a 
few dealers direct. 

Lambert & -Feasley,. McCann- 
Erickson and N. W. Ayer are all 
placing some of the outdoor ad- 
vertising for the factory branches. 


car. So a series of competitive 
runs have been arranged. Chev- 
rolet, Plymouth and Essex dealers 
have been invited to participate. 
In some instances they have ac- 
cepted the challenge but in others 
they have remained silent. 

In Schenectady, N. Y., for ex- 
ample, two Ford dealers signed an 
advertisement on August 10 which 
declared that the Ford V-8 “was 
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forced to make the 100-mile run 
alone.” On August 2 these deal- 
ers had published an advertisement 
inviting dealers of light sixes to a 
comparative economy run. Not one 
dealer accepted the invitation. But 
the Ford dealers were “determined 
that the automobile buyers of this 
city should have the true facts of 
Ford V-8 gasoline consumption— 
not mere rumors, claims and opin- 
ions.” 

In Rockingham County, N. H., 
the challenge was accepted. Ac- 
companied by considerable local 
interest and excitement, Ford and 
Chevrolet started from McReel’s 
Garage, at Exeter, at 9:45 am. 

Ford won with honors. An ad- 
vertisement proclaimed this fact, 
naming names. The mileage for 
both Ford and Chevrolet was given 
in the advertisement, Ford 28.18 
and Chevrolet 24.6 miles per gallon. 

This was rather discouraging to 
the Chevrolet dealer but he came 
back with a paid adver- 
tisement in the same 
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routes of this car are published and 
the result in mileage. Ford, and his 
dealers, are evidently setting out to 
prove the economy statements that 
have been made. 

In addition, other copy is in the 
form of a challenge to “any low 
or medium-priced car” to a num- 
ber of tests. These include “top 
speed in second gear, acceleration 
from standing start, hill climbing 
in high,” etc. One advertisement 
adds a note: “What car will ac- 
cept this challenge?” 

The answer is probably “none.” 
Probably on instructions -from 
headquarters, dealers handling 
Chevrolet, Plymouth and Essex are 
for the most part steering clear of 
these competitive tests. Only a 
few have participated and, so far 
as the published records show, 
Ford has come out on top in each 
instance. 

It is a bit surprising that some 
of the other cars have not man- 





issue of the local news- 
paper with this: “To 
V-8 owners. A _ stock 
Ford did it. Why doesn’t 
yours? Bourne Chevro- 
let Company, Exeter, 
N. H.” 


In Essex County, 
N. J., the Ford dealers 
ran an advertisement 
giving the mileage of 
Ford, Chevrolet, Ply- 
mouth and Essex in an 
economy run. 

Most of the economy 
run advertising, appear- 
ing in various sections 
of the country, is writ- 
ten around the per- 
formance of individual 
Ford cars. Some of 
these cars are painted a 
distinctive color and 
carry messages painted 
on the side, including, in 
some instances, the kind 
of gasoline used. The 
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any low or medium price 
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A challenge from the 
Ford dealers in Camden, 
N. J., but not carrying 
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SENSATIONAL SAFETY DISPLAY 





TWO WHEELS 30 INCHES OFF THE 
FLOOR AND IT DOESN'T TURN OVER 


SIT IN IT AND TRY TO ROCK IT OVER! 


NOW —AT SHOWROOMS 


OF ALL FORD DEALERS 





Still another type of Ford copy appearing in newspapers. This 
appeared in Philadelphia, unsigned, but carrying the general 
phrase “at showrooms of all Ford dealers” 


aged to win if their speedometers 
are really as untrustworthy as Mr. 
Ford would have us believe. For 
in his latest letter advertisement 
he discusses at some length the 
fact that the speedometers on the 
cars of some manufacturers are 
not reliable. After criticising 
“some car manufacturers” who, 
Mr. Ford maintains, justify the 
practice of adjusting speedometers 
so that a driver may think he is 
going seventy miles an hour when 
he is going only sixty-two, Mr. 
Ford states: “We get our speed in 
mileage out of our engine and 
wheels, not out of our speedom- 
eter.” 

One of the strongest competitive 
advertisements was signed by three 
California dealers and appeared in 
a San Jose paper. Each para- 
graph was headed, “Don't let any- 
one tell you” and then answered 
some of the criticisms of com- 


petitors. It closed with the admo- 
nition, “Don’t let a competitor tell 
you about the Ford V-8. Let us 
give you the true facts.” 

Anyway, there is a lot of Ford 
advertising appearing. It is dif- 
ficult to find out just who is paying 
for what. The various campaigns 
have been surrounded by a certain 
amount of secrecy. Rumors fly 
thick and fast but Mr. Ford is not 
one to pay much attention to 
rumors. His present policy is to 
sponsor one large campaign him- 
self and to encourage dealers to 
participate in local and sectional 
campaigns of their own. Just how 
much control he exercises over the 
copy that the dealers are using, no 
one seems to know. In the mean- 
time, the advertising is being talked 
about, which means the Ford is 
being talked about, and that is 
something that Mr, Ford always 
encourages. 
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--- “the sale of 
Heinz Baked Beans 
has shown a 
splendid increase’’ 
This headline is a quotation from 
a letter of Maxon, Inc. Further: 
“We feel that the Free Press 
was an important contributing 
factor to the success of this cam- 
paign, and that your Institute 
of Home Economics has been of 
definite value to our client. 
he Detroit Free Press 


“We appreciate the splendid ‘o- 
operation extended on this ac- 
count. It is always a pleasure to 
use the Free Press for we can 
expect the utmost in effective 
merchandising service.” 


What more can we say than has 
already been said as above? 
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ST. SWITHIN’S ACADEMY 
Est. 1834. Modern, progressive. Ideal 
location. Fireproof buildings. Large gym- 
nasium. Prep. for Coll. Entrance exami- 
nations. Unexcelled record. Catalog. 
HENRY BUZZLE, Ph. D., Headmaster 
Box R, Throgg’s Notch, Pa. 





turns to the r 


OLD DR. BUZZLE 


KNOWS ABOUT THE SHADOW 


HE shoulder over which you 

gaze belongs te Mrs. Cruik- 
shank Withers. A great problem is 
stirring her: what residential school 
is fine enough to have the honor of 
educating her 14-year-old offspring, 
Humphry? 

If she had only herself to suit, it 
would be simple. But as she reads, 
a shadow falls on the page. The 
shadow of Mr. Withers, Mi. and 


Mrs. Withers have held Family 


the most ed 
And the way 
are studying 
vertisement, i 


Conferences on this question for! 


days at a time. Mr. Withers wants 
a school that prepares for College 
Board examinations. Mrs. Withers 
wants to be sure the climate is 
healthful. Mr. Withers wants 1 


school with a good gymnasium§* 


Mrs. Withers insists that the schoo 
have proper social standing. 
For help, Mrs. Withers naturally 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STAND 
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turns to the magazine which carries 
the most educational advertising. 
And the way Mr. and Mrs. Withers 
are studying the St. Swithin’s ad- 
vertisement, it looks as if Dr. Buzzle, 
the Headmaster, would get a letter 
in a day or so. 

Wise old Dr. Buzzle! He hasn’t 


much to spend on advertising, but 


he always brings in the requisite 
number of enrollments. He knows 
no young hopeful will show up at 
St. Swithin’s until both parents are 
agreed. And he knows that the one 
best way to reach both fathers and 
mothers is to advertise in Redbook, 
a magazine they both like to read. 
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Other headmasters agree with 
him. Result: for the last seven 
years Redbook has been the 
largest carrier of educational ad- 
vertising in the country. 
Whether you are Headmaster 
of a School or Sales Manager of a 
Biscuit Factory, it pays to put 
your advertising where both sexes 
can see it. It doesn’t cost more. 
In Redbook it actually costs 30% 
less than you must pay per 
thousand to reach only half the 
family. 
Sell the Family and You Sell All. 
* * * 


NOW A BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL 

is printed complete in every issue 

of Redbook, in addition to the 
regular contents. Result? More 
interest in Redbook, more read- 
ers for your message, plus the long 
life for your advertisement that 
only a monthly magazine can give. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO 





Checks Program Popularity 


NUMBER of advertisers us- 

ing the radio have found that 
in many instances they can check 
the popularity of their programs 
by making a number of telephone 
calls during the broadcast. Lucky 
Strike was one of the first to use 
this method. The information ob- 
tained in this way, if from a large 
enough section of the radio listen- 
ing public, can usually be relied 
upon for its accuracy. 

The Gulf Refining Company, 
Pittsburgh, used this method to 
check the popularity of its program 
featuring Will Rogers and Fred 
Stone on August 13 at 9 p.m. over 
a network. 

Robert J. Flood, sales promotion 
manager of the company, reports 
that 4,000 calls were made in eight 
different cities by telephone. The 
questions asked were: 

Do you have a radio? 

Is it tuned in? 

To what program are you listen- 
ing? 


+ 


To Continue Newspaper Color 

aay > 

Campaign 

The California Conserving Company, 

San Francisco, which recently began 
using newspaper color advertising, will 
continue this type of advertising and has 
approved a new campaign for the next 
twelve months. Half pages in red and 
black will be used for California Home 
Brand condiments in thirty metropolitan 
daily papers in California, Oregon and 
Washington on regular schedule during 
the year. The campaign is being pre- 
pared by the San Francisco office of Emil 
Brisacher & Staff. 


Start Typographic Service 

G,. Clark Morrell and T. J. McDermott 
have opened a typographic service at 305 
East Forty-sixth Street, New York. The 
firm name is Morrell & McDermott, Inc. 
Mr. Morrell was formerly with Superior 


Typographic Service. Mr. McDermott 
was production manager of Donohue & 
Coe, Inc., and formerly with Lord & 
Thomas. Horace Lord and Arthur Wiss- 
ler are members of the staff. 


“Merchandise Manager” 
Appoints Phillips 


The Merchandise Manager Publishing 
Corporation, New York, publisher of The 
Merchandise Manager, has appointed C, 
Swayne Phillips as vice-president. 


Here are the results of the 
survey : 

92.8 per cent of the people called 
had radios. 

58.2 per cent were tuned in. 

70.7 per cent were listening in to 
the Gulf broadcast. 

Here are the returns from some 
of the cities: 


Per cent 
Atlanta 
Houston 
New Orleans ... 
Louisville 
Pittsburgh ...... 
Philadelphia .... 
Boston 
New York 


These figures confirmed the ad- 
vertiser’s belief that people do 
listen to their radios in August 
and that the Gulf program was a 
favorite with the majority. 


— 
Heads Brooklyn Eagle Press 


Following the resignation of E. 
Aberle as aomeer of the Rg ae Eagle 
Press, New York, John H. Bossert has 
been appointed general RAB accord 
ing to M. Preston Goodfellow, president 
and publisher of the Brokiyn Daily 
Eagle. 

Stephen J. Lambert, former super 
intendent of the plant, has been 
pointed production manager by 
Bossert. Mr. Bossert has been with the 
Eagle organization for fifteen years. Mr 
Lambert began with the Eagle plant as 
errand boy in 1913. 

The newspaper and commercial print 
ing organizations of the Eagle are unde: 
distinctly separate business managements, 
although remaining under one financial 
control, 


With “Household Magazine” 


R. G. Timmerman has joined the Chi 
cago staff of Household Magazine, To 
peka, Kans. He was at one time wit! 
the D’Arcy Advertising Company, St 
Louis, and for the last several year 
was space buyer for the Charles Danie! 
Frey Company, Chicago. 


Joins Collins 


Duncan James Mackenzie, until re 
cently with the DuPont Cellophane Com 
pany as industrial designer and merchan 
dising counsel, has joined the staff of 
Arthur William Collins, New York, ad 
vertising, as art director. 
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Defense of “Opinion,” “Ambiguity” 
in Advertising Law 


In Which Other Side of Proposed New Food and Drugs-.Act Is Given 
Its Day in Court 





¢¢] AST spring,” writes Professor Cavers, in submitting the ap- 

pended article to Printers’ Ink, “I was requested by Assistant 
Secretary Tugwell to participate in the revision of the Food and 
Drugs Act. I was consequently much interested in the views expressed 
by Printers’ INK with respect to the provisions of the new bill re- 
garding advertising. 

“In this article I have set forth reasons why I believe you have over- 
estimated the seriousness of the pending measure to advertising and 
have under-estimated the necessity of including in the bill provisions 
against opinion and ambiguity. As a matter of fact, on the latter 
point it seems to me that the bill goes no further than the Printers’ 
Ink statute which forbids deceptive statements. Deception of course 
is frequently achieved by ambiguity and inference. It seems to me 


that a paper of the standing of Printers’ Ink should open its columns 
to both sides of a question of real importance to its readers.” 


Fair enough. Professor Cavers is right. Here, then, is the other side. 











By David F. Cavers 


Professor of Law, Duke University 


NDUSTRY is demonstrating its 
willingness to support the Ad- 
ministration measures against price- 
cutting, even though they have en- 
tailed an unprecedented degree of 
Governmental supervision of pri- 
vate business and concessions to 
labor which individual manufac- 
turers would long have resisted. 
There has been developing, on 
the other hand, much more re- 
sistance by food, drug, and cos- 
metic manufacturers and those re- 
sponsible for their advertising 
programs, to the Administration’s 
measure against truth-cutting in 
those fields. Yet truth-cutting, es- 
pecially in industries so vital to the 
public welfare, may be just as dis- 
astrous for those who engage in it 
as price-cutting. It operates in the 
same fashion, and, those who rebel 
against the conduct it compels are 
just as often caught in its snares. 
A well administered Food and 
Drugs Act, with teeth for use 
when their use is called for, can 
relieve the honest manufacturer 
and the honest advertiser from the 
pressure to which the Baron 


Munchausens among their competi- 
tors subject them. Yet, even to the 
most scrupulous, the first close 
inspection of the teeth of a new 
measure is disquieting; and the 
distrust with which the advertising 
provisions of the new Food and 
Drugs Bill have been viewed is not 
in the least surprising. 

If the language of a statute is 
carefully restricted to just those 
cases of wrong-doing which its 
drafters can anticipate, the discov- 
ery of loopholes in that law is 
inevitable, and the difficulties of 
its enforcement will be multiplied 
many-fold. The weight of a strict 
statute, intelligently enforced, will 
seldom fall on others than those 
who merit its penalties, and, at the 
same time, it encourages the de- 
velopment of still higher standards 
of individual conduct. 

These considerations are just as 
applicable to the users of words 
as to the drivers of automobiles. 
They will fear that a law punish- 
ing “false and misleading” state- 
ments of opinion as well as of fact 
will lay them open to prosecution— 
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E> LY Curtis-Martin 


Newspapers are geared to 
meet the requirements of 
any advertising appropri- 
ation in building a sales 
plan suited to the great 
Philadelphia market. 


When it is necessary to 
smash your home sales 
message with color, it is 
available in Sunday Ro- 
togravure or Magazine 
Sections, where excep- 
tional reader interest is 
assured. Ma... versatilit 
ir power t 
complete 
sales an 


rtin News 
brial con 
s, plus fea 


If your campaign demands spectacular presentation, 
available through Sunday Colored Comic Section adve 


CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC. - 


PUBLIC ufgt0 LEDGE 


EVENING SUNDA 
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DVERTISING 
EQUIREMENT 
Philadelphia... 


in full pages, half pages or strips across the bottom of 


page. 


m you seek distinctiveness in picturing the advantages 
your product, you may do it in Sunday Rotogravure 
ions, where every advertisement receives the benefits 
autiful reproduction of illustration with the full force 
the newspaper page. 


effectiveness of black and white advertising in Curtis- 
rtin Newspapers—daily and Sunday—is increased by 
rial content that presents every phase of the day’s 
s, plus features of appeal to every member of the family. 


versatility of Curtis-Martin Newspapers coupled with 
ir power to sell through circulations that provide the 
complete coverage of Philadelphia, is the key to maxi- 
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if not persecution—whenever the 
law-enforcing officials chance to 
disagree with the opinions they ex- 
press. 

But to prohibit only misstate- 
ments of “fact” is to invite a 
breakdown in the enforcement of 
the law. Philosophically consid- 
ered, fact and opinion represent 
merely gradations of human belief, 
and the courts have had almost as 
much trouble as the philosophers in 
distinguishing between them. 

The law can, of course, step in 
with an arbitrary definition suffi- 
ciently specific in terms to permit 
of precise application, but to do so 
would either merely furnish the 
determined wrongdoer a_ guide 
whereby he might effect his mis- 
representations without running the 
hazard of legal action or encumber 
the honest man with rules too de- 
tailed for convenient compliance. 

If, instead of attempting to con- 
coct some such formule, the law 
broadly forbids misrepresentations 
of opinion as well as of fact, there 
will not be encountered in every 
case, as otherwise there would be, 
the plea that the defendant had 
represented only his opinions. Such 
a law will avoid the cumbrous cir- 
cumlocution of the courts that in 
stating his opinion, the defendant 
had misrepresented a fact—his 
state of mind. It will not, how- 
ever, put in jeopardy every adver- 
tiser who seeks to put his best foot 
forward in promoting the sale of 
his product. 


Present Standards 
Countenance “Puffing” 


The standards of our economic 
order countenance that form of 
poetic license known in the law 
courts as “puffing,” and until those 
standards change advertisers need 
not anticipate conviction for fail- 
ure to state their case in language 
appropriate to a Bureau of Stand- 
ards report. 

Suppose that the distributors of 
“Parfum Bolero” assert that it will 
render its users “as glamorous as a 
night in Spain.” If the Govern- 
ment were to proceed against them 
for that statement and were to 
place on the witness stand twenty 
ladies, each amply bedewed with 
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the “Parfum,” who nevertheless re- 
mained as matter-of-fact as Mon- 
day morning in the Bronx, still a 
directed verdict would be as in- 
evitable as such a _ prosecution 
would be improbable. 

Suppose, again, that the Associ- 
ated Artichoke Growers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., decide to capture for their 
spiny product the place of spinach 
in the American dietary. They 
adopt the slogan “Artichokes Build 
Bones and. Muscle” and fortify 
their assertions with the opinions 
of various experts in nutrition. It 
is generally safe to predict that 
experts in nutrition will disagree, 
but though the Government could 
produce two dissenters for each 
bona fide advocate of the artichoke, 
the Associated Growers would be 
safe from prosecution. 


When Experts 


Disagree 


Decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States have firmly 
established the proposition that 
where, in the field of opinion, 
qualified experts honestly disagree, 
no person may be convicted because 
a jury happens to find the testi- 
mony of the prosecution’s experts 
the more convincing. 

When, however, an advertiser 
asserts his opinion as to a material 
fact which evidence and authority 
alike agree to be untrue, then, in 
the field of foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics at least, it is time for the 
law to step in. When human well- 
being is at stake, the reckless ad- 
vertiser may be as great a menace 
as the reckless driver. Those 
charged with the enforcement of 
the law should not be burdened 
with metaphysical distinctions be- 
tween “fact” and “opinion” in 
bringing him to book, or, to re- 
duce that formidable phrase to 
terms closer to actuality, in oblig- 
ing him to restrain his opinions in 
the future to statements conform 
ing to fact. 

No less essential than the fore- 
going to the successful enforcement 
of a law against false and mislead- 
ing advertising is the prohibition 
of statements: which may be: false 
or misleading by reason of. “am- 
biguity” or “inference.” 
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It is, indeed, somewhat of a re- 
flection on law that it should be 
found necessary to state expressly 
in a statute what in any other 
realm of discourse would be im- 
plicit in the prohibition against 
falsity itself. Yet experience has 
shown the necessity of such a pro- 
vision. 

During one of the conferences in 
the course of drafting the new 
Food and Drugs Bill, a circular 
was received in the office of the 
Solicitor to the Administration 
which had shortly before been 
picked up by a field inspector. This 
circular had been wrapped with a 
bottle of solution which was desig- 
nated cryptically by three letters of 
the alphabet. Neither bottle nor 
circular indicated the purpose of 
the preparation nor was there the 
vestige of a claim to therapeutic 
value. The circular did contain 
detailed and explicit directions for 
use. . 

An elementary knowledge of 
human anatomy and of the Facts 
of Life would suffice to inform a 
reader that this nostrum was of- 
fered for the treatment of venereal 
disease. Self-confessed fraud as it 
was, the veteran lawyers of the 
Administration staff, wise in the 
ways of the courts in such cases, 
were of the opinion that it was 
immune from seizure. A junior 
in the office, stung by the human 
misery caused by such quackery, 
determined to undertake the prose- 
cution of the manufacturers, 
though defeat for the Government 
in such a case may breed a score 
of imitators. 

In a recent issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, there appeared an article 
entitled “Is the Law an Ass?” in 
which the author, with an earnest- 
ness itself unflattering to the law, 
reached a negative conclusion. But 
if we pass statutes which may be 
evaded by palpable trickery of the 
sort depicted above or by more 
sophisticated forms of “ambiguity” 


= 


Conservation Corps Has Paper 

Happy Days is being published as the 
authorized weekly of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps and is now accepting ad- 
vertising. Offices are in the National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
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or “inference,” then one cannot 
escape the belief that the law is 
an ass—and something of a hypo- 
crite as well. 

The advertising profession knows 
how effective is the power of 
suggestion when used for honest 
ends. Unfortunately, it is equally 
effective in the hands of those in- 
different to human welfare, and 
experience does not indicate that 
their skill is any the less because 
of their want of scruples. If the 
pending legislation is enacted, the 
Food and Drug Administration 
will find its hands too full com- 
batting the devices of the un- 
scrupulous to strain for misleading 
ambiguities in the advertising of 
those whose purposes are evi- 
dently honest. 

In the last analysis, the just ad- 
ministration of any law must de- 
pend on those charged with its 
enforcement, Generally speaking, 
the local prosecuting officials have 
not—to put it mildly—been zealous 
in behalf of the present law. The 
lower courts have often construed 
it technically and not to effectuate 
its broad, public purpose. These 
difficulties the new bill has, so far 
as possible, sought to overcome. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion .itself may perhaps best be 
judged by its critics. Consumer's 
Research and members of its staff 
have scored the Administration 
roundly for its leniency to the 
trade. Those against whom it has 
proceeded are equally vehement in 
denouncing it as a group of med- 
dling bureaucrats and as tools of 
the American Medical Association. 

Truth usually lies somewhere be- 
tween such extremes. Probably the 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
flects in its enforcement activities 
the current standards of good busi- 
ness conduct of the American pub- 
lic. Surely the advertising pro- 
fession does not desire the privilege 
of falling below those current 
standards. 


— 
With Stevens and Wallis 


Fred W. Schwendiman, sales manager 
for several years of the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, News-Press, has been appointed an 
account executive of Stevens and Wallis, 
Inc., advertising agency- of that city. 





Retail Sales Up 306 Per Cent, 
Parker Expands Campaign 


Test Copy on New Model Pen in Five Cities Brings Increases as High as 
738 Per Cent 


ETAIL sales gains averaging 

306 per cent were marked up 
in five cities in which the Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wis., re- 
cently ran test campaigns introduc- 
ing a new model of its “vacumatic 
filler” fountain pen. Dealers expe- 
rienced increases running as high 
as 738 per cent, the performance 
being especially notable in view of 
the fact that these sales were in the 
higher price range (from $5 up), 
which has been relatively dormant 
in the fountain pen field for some 
time. 

On the basis of these results the 
company is extending the advertis- 
ing program immediately to 292 
metropolitan newspapers and _col- 
lege publications, according to Ken- 
neth Parker, president. Dominating 
space in rotogravure sections, color 
supplement sections and black and 
white is called for in the newspaper 
plans. 

The campaign will attain a high 
peak at the time of school open- 
ings next month. It will continue 
uninterrupted until Christmas. 

The new advertising, incidentally, 
is additional to Parker’s regular 
national advertising in a list of 
magazines, which will feature simi- 
lar copy. Total circulation of all 
publications used will amount to 
more than 102 million. 

The new model which the cam- 
paign announces incorporates a fur- 


+ 
New Gum 


Larson’s Cluster is the name of a new 
chewing gum made by the L. P. Larson, 
Jr., Company, Newport, R. I. 

It is being advertised in newspapers as 
a gum with a “tantalizing flavor with the 
lure of the vineyard in it.” 

“Leaves you breathless” is the slogan 
featured on the package as well as in the 
advertising. . 

A free package is being offered in 
introducing the new product. A coupon 


im the advertising is redeemable at any 
store where the gum is sold... A note ad- 
dressed to “Mr. Dealer” in the cou 

tells where he can receive credit of 5 
cents for each coupon turned in to him. 





ther development on the sacless, 
vacumatic filler pen which the com- 
pany placed on the market a few 
months ago. The added feature 
is a laminated barrel of alternate 
rings of pearl and transparent 
amber. Having the appearance of 
solid colors until held up to the 
light, the pen then shows the exact 
amount of ink contained within. 

This, the copy headlines, means 
“No more running out of ink,” for 
the owner is enabled to see when 
his pen may need refilling. Tied in 
prominently with this angle is the 
basic story of the vacumatic filler 
pen—that “it holds 102 per cent 
more ink without increase in size.” 
Smart appearance of the new model 
(which, by the way, sells for $7.50) 
and the reversible point are also 
noted in the copy. 

The advertisements were put to 
their preliminary tests in large cities, 
namely: New York, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Boston and St. Louis. Dealers 
reported an impressive reversal of 
public demand. Thirty-day records 
kept in leading stores showed that 
70 to 92 per cent of all pens sold 
at $5 and up during that period 
were Parker vacumatic fillers. 

One dealer sold fourteen the first 
day after putting in a window dis- 
play on the product. Another ran 
one small advertisement of his own 
and sold thirty-three of the pens in 
a single day. 


+ 


Coffee Account to 
Houston Agency 


The Cleveland Coffee Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex., has appointed the Rogers Gano 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city, 
to direct the advertising of its Sunset 
coffee. 





Packaged Ice 


Automatic ice dispensers are being 
placed in convenient locations in Los An- 
— by the Central Ice & id. Storage 

ompany. The housewife desiring ice 
drops 10 cents in a slot and receives a 
twenty-five-pound cube, carefuly wrapped. 
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Using the Blue Eagle 


NRA Wants the Bird to Be Employed Widely and Is Liberal 
about Restrictions 


C. G. Conn, Lr. 
Etxuart, Inp. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Can you tell me, how’s the best 
way to handle the NRA emblem on 
direct-mail and other merchandise 
literature? 

I understand we are allowed to use 
this insignia on letterheads since we 
have signed the blanket code and I, 
of course, suppose we also have the 
privilege of putting it on all our 
printed literature, but I am not sure. 

If we use the insignia on letter- 
heads and literature is it necessary 
to get printing plates from the Gov- 
ernment, or can we shoot our zincs 
off of the Government cards? 

Another point which I am in doubt 
about is the privilege of putting the 
emblem on our merchandise. Is this 
permissible to manufacturers who 
have signed the blanket code, or must 
we wait until the individual code for 
our industry has been approved? 

H. W. Scuwartz, 
General Advertising Manager. 
* * * 
THE SHAw-WALKER COMPANY 


Muskecon, Micu. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Perhaps I have missed it, but I 
haven't seen in Printers’ INK any in- 
formation on the regulations covering 
the use of Gen. Johnson’s Blue Eagle. 

I am not interested in the regula- 
tions concerning who shall use it, but 
in any covering its actual reproduc- 
tion. 

Are there any official sizes? Is it 
obligatory to reproduce the insignia 
only in blue or blue and red? Are 
there any rulings concerning the use 
of the insignia on letterheads, state- 
ments, etc.? 

Guy M. Harrincton, 
Advertising Manager. 


O*N August 9 General Johnson 
said: “Another misinterpreta- 
tion is in relation to a notice warn- 
ing people against racketeers who 
are att ing to get people using 
the Blue Eagle to pay for inclusion 
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in a so-called roll of honor. Some 
people have construed this as pre- 
venting newspapers from selling 
advertising space for the announce- 
ments of Blue Eagle firms and 
individuals. 

“That is an absurdity. The NRA 
wants all publicity given to the use 
of the emblem and, obviously, there 
are no strings on the newspapers 
as to the form, shape, size or char- 
acter of their ads so long as the 
advertisers are bona fide members 
of the Blue Eagle Fraternity.” 

This pretty well expresses the 
Administration’s attitude on the use 
of the Blue Eagle. What it wants 
primarily is lots of use of the 
insignia and lots of support for 
what it means. Therefore, there 
is no really official size nor is any 
advertiser restricted to the use of 
the official coloring. 

As to the use of the insignia in 
color, since the colors used are 
taken from the national colors and 
since by far the greater majority 
of the insignia used will be in that 
color, it would seem that an ad- 
vertiser would prefer to use the 
color scheme of the Blue Eagle as 
issued by the Government. 

There are no regulations con- 
cerning the use of the insignia in 
any form of advertising or printed 
material except for the one big re- 
striction that it be not used unless 
a company is justly entitled to 
display the emblem. 

In answer to Mr. Schwartz’ in- 
quiry, his company has the privi- 
lege of putting the emblem on all 
of its printed literature. It is not 
necessary in using the insignia to 
get printing plates from the Gov- 
ernment. A satisfactory reproduc- 
tion can be made on zinc from the 
emblems the Government passes out. 

It is permissible for manufactur- 
ers who have signed a blanket code 
to use the emblem. The reason for 
the blanket code agreement was to 
get more support for the Recovery 
Act before individual codes for in- 
dustries had as approved.—[Ed. 
Printers’ IN 





“Through 1933 with an Advertising 
Program Still Broader” 


Having Defied the Depression, Gerber’s Intensifies Its Effort, Aiming at 
Still Greater Volume 


By Dan Gerber 


Vice-President, Gerber Products Company 


DON’T mind admitting that we 

know we’ve been in a fight. Yet, 
since the fall of 1928, when they 
were introduced, our strained-vege- 
table products have attained, in 
each succeeding half-year—through 
1929 and through the depression— 
a gain in volume over the preced- 
ing half-year. 

And each succeeding half-year— 
and herein, of course, lies the 
story’s significance—has seen com- 
mensurate increases in the volume 
of our consumer advertising, our 
trade and medical advertising, our 
direct mail, our research work, all 
the details of the components of 
our program of development. We 
are moving through 1933 with a 
program still broader. 

Back in 1928, we did get off to a 
flying start. Behind our products 
we launched a national advertising 
campaign that introduced and de- 
veloped national distribution in 
ninety days. 

With confidence—and, yes, at 
least some courage—we went 
through 1929 and 1930. At an an- 
nual meeting of our sales and 
brokerage organization in January 
of 1933, there was considerable 
comment on the growth of our vol- 
ume for 1931 and 1932. But our 
showing could be attributed, not to 
the application of any magic for- 
mula, but to the fact that through- 
out those dark years, while many 
advertising appropriations were be- 
ing curtailed, the volume of results 
—constantly advanced. 

At the 1933 meeting—held, in- 
cidentally, during those bleak days 
that preceded the bank holiday— 
we indicated that, however satis- 
factory past results might seem, 
they represented so small an ap- 
proach to the practical and actual 
potential that the year 1933 was 
to be a year of renewed effort in 
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every phase of the Gerber program. 

Throughout January, February, 
and March of this year our plans 
went consistently ahead for further 
intensification of our advertising, 
sales, and sales-promotion work. 

The bank holiday came; and we 
recognized it as an obstacle; but 
it wasn’t allowed to interfere with 
the planning of our program. 

Another obstacle was commodity 
speculation—the concentration of 
attention on speculative staples 
throughout the grocery trade; and 
that obstacle, also, we did not allow 
to interfere. 

There had been some effort on 
out part to broaden the consumer 
market by reaching consumers in 
the lower-income brackets. 


Concentrating on the 
Primary Market 


In planning the intensified drive 
for sales for 1933, our advertising 
was concentrated in those national, 
women’s magazines that reach the 
primary market—if the primary 
market may be accepted as con- 
sisting of persons most able to buy. 

In these magazines, the advertis- 
ing dollars thus concentrated were 
used to buy larger space, in order 
that we might be able to discuss 
the situation more thoroughly with 
three types of mothers: 

1. The mother who felt, con- 
scientiously, that she ought to pre- 
pare her baby’s vegetables and 
cereal, herself. 

2. The mother who would like 
to use the prepared products, but 
thought she could not afford them. 

3. The mother who could afford 
the products, but questioned their 
superiority over ordinary vege- 
tables. 

The job of attacking this market 
started in June, with full-page and 
half-page space in six magazines 
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that go to women. We used the 
same space in June. 

In the meantime, we had com- 
pleted the Gerber exhibit in the 
Hall of Science at the Century of 
Progress Exposition; and the ex- 
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Those figures, incidentally, were 
impressive. They revealed that the 
use of the baby-department plan 
had increased merchants’ sales of 
Gerber products by an average of 
21 per cent—and increases on cor- 
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The Gerber idea is to use liberal space “in order to discuss the 
situation thoroughly” 


hibit’s influence added itself to the 
promotional work. 

Our business-paper advertising 
challenged the merchant to figure 
his results on the Gerber products 
in terms of what his results ought 
to be. Our sales and sales-promo- 
tion departments supplied all sales 
and brokerage representatives with 
detailed figures comparing results 
obtained with results obtainable. 

We applied extra merchandising 
effort to the Gerber baby-depart- 
ment plan for grocers and drug- 
gists. With questionnaires, we can- 
vassed the trade for results of the 
use of these departments; and then 
broadcast results to the trade. 


related merchandise included in the 
department ranged up to several 
hundred per cent. 

In 1932 we introduced a new 
product, a strained cereal. To a 
ce¥tain extent it rode into the mar- 
ket on the prestige of our other 
products. But when we planned our 
program for 1933 we gave the 
cereal its own, individual, adver- 
tising support. 

The cereal’s sales have grown. 
Through the period of national un- 
rest, through the period when com- 
modity speculation diverted much 
buying to certain staples, the cereal 
has continued to climb—3 per cent 
of the volume of the whole line, 
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then 4 per cent, then 5 per cent— 
month by month, until a favorable 
level had been reached by mid- 
summer. 

Meanwhile, we increased the vol- 
ume of our medical advertising and 
intensified our research. 

In June and in July, we increased 
our space in the consumer publica- 
tions. We shall increase it again in 
September, and again in October. 

The three-month period of Sep- 
tember, October, and November 
will see our copy in part-page and 
full- -page space in nine national 
magazines, eleven publications that 
go to the medical profession, and 
four business papers. 


Sales Volume Continues 
Upward 


Meanwhile, our sales volume has 
continued upward. Interestingly, the 
two-month period from June 1 to 
August 1, as compared with the 
two-month period that preceded the 
appearance of the present cam- 
paign, showed a sales increase of 
1936 per cent. That’s gratifying; 
but I'll not go so far as to say that 
a 20 per cent increase satisfies us. 

The potential is still a long way 
ahead. 

We feel that our products are gain- 
ing, constantly, in prestige, not only 
with consumers, but also with the 
medical profession. Because a food 
company’s relations with the doc- 
tors always is an interesting sub- 
ject, perhaps this story ought to 
include an outline of our own 
attitude. 

In one of our booklets we say 
this: 

“Advice on baby’s diet is offered 
freely on every side to the point 
where it is confusing and conflict- 
ing. 

“It is not the intention of this 
booklet to add to the confusion. 
Instead, it tells simply how Ger- 
ber’s foods for baby come into 
being and how they are prepared 
—the story of progress in infant 
feeding. 

“When you are confused about 
anything you do not understand, 
you ask somebody who knows. 
Why not do this in the vitally im- 
portant matter of food for your 
baby? 

“The doctor plans diets for lots 
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of children. It is a simple, every- 
day matter for him. Give your baby 
the benefit of competent, individual, 
medical advice.” 

It happens that my people have 
been engaged for generations in 
the packing of vegetables. We have 
learned, we believe, how to pack 
them so that they will retain their 
vital food elements. Before we went 
into the packing of vegetables for 
babies, we did much studying. We 
consulted with many authorities. 
From many sources we drew spe- 
cialized knowledge. We built a 
modern plant, reproducing on a 
large scale the cooking apparatus 
used in scientific laboratories, and 
equipped it to supply cooked and 
strained vegetables to meet the re- 
quirements laid down by those who 
know. 

But we are not physicians. 

Because we hoped that physicians 
would prescribe our products for 
babies, we knew that we needed the 
physicians’ good-will and their con- 
fidence. 

Our attitude has been, not that 
we ought to glorify the physician— 
because he doesn’t need glorifica- 
tion—but rather to recognize him, 
publicly, as one who holds a posi- 
tion highly important to the health 
and welfare of society. 

Our aim has been to impart to 
parents the good, sound thought 
that a competent physician, under- 
standing the problems of infant- 
feeding, can render the parents and 
the children a real service. 


Fallacy of “Chart” Feeding 
for Babies 


During the last few years we 
have observed many instances that 
demonstrate the fallacy of feeding 
babies in accordance with published 
charts and formulas. The charts 
may be good for “averages”; but 
mostly they are impractical for 
individual cases. Hence, our em- 
phasis upon competent, medical ad- 
vice. 

The present-day doctor is an 
educated man of high intelligence ; 
and for that reason he is easy to 
approach, if whatever it is that 
you are talking about has real 
merit—and if the facts are pre- 
sented simply. That’s the way we 
talk to him. Constantly, he seeks 
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Straws 


between their 
teeth. & 


MEMBER the cartoons we used to see—the farmer 

leaning against the fence, with a straw between his 
teeth? Well, maybe even the modern farmer chews on 
a straw now and then. It certainly aids reflection. 


And what do you suppose the farmer is reflecting about, 
these days? That’s easy. With the prices for farm prod- 
ucts climbing steadily, he’s thinking of the money that 
is nosing its way into his pockets — and the best prod- 
ucts to spend it on. 


One enterprising manufacturer* figured that out for him- 
self, and advertised his tooth paste in the Country Home. 


The reflective farmers, who read The Country Home, 
began buying the advertised tooth paste in gratifying 
quantity—so gratifying that the manufacturer now also 
advertises his other principal product in The Country 
Home. He has found out that rural America is one of 
the greatest markets ever tapped — and that in rural 
America THE COUNTRY HOME GETS RESULTS. 


ttm ( 
Home 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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information; but he wants facts— 
not adjectives. 

Our medical contact men know 
that we do not expect them to be 
able to advise a doctor on how to 
be a doctor; but we do expect them 
to know our products and- our 
processes thoroughly. 

Rather often, technical ques- 
tions do arise; and these our rep- 
resentatives can answer by refer- 
ence to medical literature and to 
the published reports of special 


+ 


Anyway, He’s Running 
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clinical studies—studies, inciden- 
tally, that we have in several in- 
stances financed. 

And if, out in the field, one of 
our men encounters a question that 
is over his head, we don't want him 
to fumble for the answer. Instead, 
he passes the problem on to Lillian 
B. Storms, Ph.D., head of our 
nutritional department, who gen- 
erally has something authentic in 
her files to answer almost any 
question, 


+ 





ay 


Budweiser , 





ERHAPS the two posters that 

were reproduced on page 60 of 
the July 27 issue of Printers’ INK 
reflected unfairly on the little 
Buick dog’s courage. 

Perhaps he wasn’t running away 
from the big Silver Flash gasoline 
rabbit, although it looked suspicious. 


+ 


W. G. Woodward with 
Boone Organization 


William G. Woodward has joined the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization. He was 
advertising manager of the New York 
American from 1917 to 1920 and prior to 
that was advertising manager of the 
New York Tribune as well as advertis- 
ing manager of the New York World. 
In 1923 he became vice-president in 
charge of advertising of the Gravure 
Service Corporation, New York, where 
he remained until 1932 when he joined 
the Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 
His efforts with the Rodney E. Boone 
Organization will be with New England 
and New York City advertisers and 
agencies on Mr. Hearst's Pacific Coast 
morning newspapers. 


Joins St. Paul Agency 
B. W. Lueck has joined Harman- 
McGinnis, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., adver- 
tising agency, as an account executive. 
He was recently with the Webb Publish- 
ing Company, of that city. 


Perhaps he was merely in a 
hurry to get his daily bottle of 
Budweiser. At least that is how 
Earl C. Peterson, of The McCord 
Company, Inc., Minneapolis, inter- 
prets the dog’s haste. 

Mr. Peterson sends the above 
photograph as evidence. 


+ 
Mansfield Mills Heads 


Ketterlinus Division 


Mansfield Mills has been appointed 
chief counsel of the direct-mail sales 
extension division of the Ketterlinus 
Litho. Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. For 
the last nine years he has been work- 
ing directly with dealers and distributors 
as direct-mail counsel. In his new work 
he will head the division of the Ketter- 
linus organization devoted to assisting 
manufacturers in merchandising plans to 
and for dealers through direct mail, 
window displays, etc. 


New Louisville Agency 

M. R. Kopmeyer, formerly sales and 
advertising counsel for the Consolidated 
Poster Advertising Company, has formed 
an advertising service under his own 
name in the Realty Building, Louisville, 
Ky. The Oecertel Company, brewery, of 
that city, has appointed Mr. Kopmeyer to 
direct its advertising. Newspapers, out- 
door advertising and dealer displays will 
be used. 
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In the 


Seventeenth Market 


yet 


Eighth Nationally 


In population Cincinnati ranks as the seventeenth market, 
and in General Advertising Linage (first seven months 
1933) the Cincinnati Times-Star was eighth among all 
newspapers in the United States. 


Surprising? Not at all considering the jmarket facts so 
generally known by all executives responsible for sales 
and advertising of nationally known products. 


These informed men know that Cincinnati : 
. is one of the largest markets 
. is one of the most diversified markets 
. is one of the most stable markets 
. has a very high sales potential 
. has a higher per capita retail sales than 
either New York or Chicago 
. can be sold economically 
. can be sold most profitably with one medium 


. can be sold best with the Times-Star. 


They know the facts... and the Times-Star ranks eighth. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 


MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


60 East 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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What Is th 


F immediate interest to national advertisers is 

the difference in spirit between this present 
query and another which was heard only a few 
months ago: ‘*Where are we headed?” 


One represents constructive thinking; the other, the 
abandonment of it. 


Productive action follows quickly on the heels of 
constructive thinking. Volume business is now 
placing one foot firmly over the threshold of a 
new era. 


What is the next step? 


If your problem is Volume, constructive thinking 
will bring you to this timely conclusion: The buying 
power of the nation now rests squarely in the hands 
of the gainfully Employed; these Employed represent 
the sole source of volume sales; they are Today’s 
Exclusive Buying Audience; to hold or increase Volume 
they must be reached. There is no alternative. 
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Next Step? 


Here then is the foundation for the next step in ad- 
vertising investment. Right now, the real question 
is, (a) *“‘Where can these millions of Earners be 
reached, (b) most frequently, (c) at lowest cost?” 


Today, there is only one place in the United States 
where the great army of Earners gathers every day, 
twice a day, and that is in the street cars. 


Through Car Advertising you can reach the millions 
who have the millions every day at a lower cost than 
in any other one medium or combination of 
mediums. 


If it cost MORE to reach them, it would be your 
executive responsibility to plan your budget accord- 
ingly. The amazing fact is that it costs LESS. 


More than ever before, Car Advertising is today, 
concentrated buying power. 





W. S B. 


UWADVERTISING CO. 


st 42 





> New York 
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Why these folks are Responsive. 


* The most important matter in 

one’s life is his own personal 
problems. Unless you find a 
practical solution to them, your 
days are pretty hectic. No enjoy- 
ment. Nothing can be right until 


you right that personal problem. 


Just what the personal problem 
happens to be is usually of no 
consequence to anyone but to 
you. But, how vitally necessary it 
is for you to secure a satisfactory 
answer to that personal problem. 
How you will respond to authori- 
tative assistance which helps you 
discover a practical and proper 
solution. 


Every month more than a quar- 
ter of a million folks read Physi- 
eal Culture Magazine. Read it 
from cover to cover. Without fail. 
One reason why they do is because 
Physical Culture is “The Personal 
Problem Magazine.” These quarter 
of a million readers know that 
they will find in its pages, frank 
discussions of intimate problems 
concerning feminine hygiene, child 
care, preparation of food, family 
relationship and similar subjects 
dealing with everyday social and 
business life. 

Take the September issue of 
Physical Culture Magazine. Its 
contents include: An article by 
Albert Edward Wiggam entitled: 
“Birth Selection Is the Name for 
It”; “The Problem of the Lone- 
some Woman”; “A Golf Widow 
Tells the Truth”; “My Quarreling 
Parents”; “Women Should Be Tire- 
less,” a study in human energy 
and how to have it. “The Psychol- 
ogy of Being ‘Skinny,’” by Milo 
Hastings, who has been said to 
know more about weight-control 
than any other writer, and “Let 
Your Child Stand on His Own 
Feet.” All of them informative, 
authentic articles containing an- 
swers to common personal prob- 
lems. 


Regardless of what their per- 
sonal problems may be, thes¢ more 
than a quarter of a million Physi- 
cal Culture Magazine readers are 
aware that they can rely upon the 
editors of Physical Culture to an- 
swer them, either through the 
pages of the magazine, er by direct 
correspondence. For, in the thirty- 
five years that Physical Culture 
Magazine has been published, it 
has never failed a reader with his 
personal problem. And there have 
been thousands and_ thousands. 
Hundreds of letters dealing with 
personal problems are received by 
Editor Macfadden and his associ- 
ates almost every day of the year. 


Since Physical Culture Magazine 
is a cherished, practical adviser 
to its more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion readers, it has a responsive 
audience second to none in the en- 
tire magazine field. A genuine re- 
sponsiveness that can be capital- 
ized by any advertiser who can 
use to advantage a market of 
more than a quarter of a million 
substantial families. A market 
which incidentally is growing, for 
the newsstand sales of July, Au- 
gust and September issues of 
Physical Culture Magazine were 
up some 25%. Furthermore, you 
cannot reach or sell these more 
than a quarter of a million fami- 
lies in any way except through the 
pages of Physical Culture. 

And what manufacturer today 


can afford to pass up more than a 
quarter of a million responsive 


pe 


customers: 


AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE, THE PERSONAL PROBLEM MAGAZINE 














John Irving Romer, as Friends 
and Admirers See Him 


A Few of the Many Expressions Written to Printers’ Ink Regarding 
Its Departed President and Editor 


A. W. Erickson, Chairman of the 
Board, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
New York: 


The death of John Irving Romer 
was a great shock to me. I had 
known him intimately for almost 
thirty years. 

Mr. Romer was one of those rare 
men who saw clearly, thought 
clearly and was intellectually hon- 
est always. 

Printers’ INK, under his super- 
vision, was a distinct leader in its 
field. It never stooped to win a 
point, it never curried popular fa- 
vor, its integrity was never ques- 
tioned. 

What Romer thought was right 
he presented vigorously and vali- 
antly. His fight for “Truth in Ad- 
vertising” was one of the great 
moral battles of the last decade, 
and his name will always be asso- 
ciated with that splendid and suc- 
cessful work. 

In his passing the publishing and 
advertising business has lost a 
great leader. 

I have faith in his organization, 
however, and feel sure it will carry 
on the good work and continue its 
present leadership for many years 
to come, 

* * o 
Stanley R. Latshaw, President, But- 
terick Publishing Company, 
New York 


I can’t find words to express ade- 
quately my feeling of personal loss 
at the passing of a friend, and my 
feeling of concern over the loss to 
the publishing industry through the 
passing of John Irving Romer. 

His unwavering support of the 
best creative efforts of the busi- 
ness, and his militant, effective 
opposition to destructive influences 
were so superbly . balanced—the 
debt of our industry to him is 
great indeed. 

I am sure that his impress has 
been so great that the organization 


he leaves behind him cannot fail to 
carry on. The feeling of personal 


bereavement is genuine and deep. 
~ * * 


Adolph S. Ochs, President and 
Publisher, The New York 
Times: 

John Irving Romer’s death at the 
height of his usefulness caused 
grief to the profession of advertis- 
ing of which he was in the leader- 
ship in establishing the movement 
for truth in advertising. He was 
not only a forceful and impres- 
sive advocate, but the outstanding 
exemplar in this constructive work 
which created confidence and re- 
spect for the honest and self- 
respecting newspaper man and the 
advertiser. He deserves a high 
place in the roll of men who have 
conspicuously served their profes- 
sion and given public service of the 
highest order. 

~ + * 

Roy W. Howard, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, New 
York: 

The institution of advertising sus- 
tains a very real loss in the passing 
of John Irving Romer. During his 
long and highly useful career he 
made many fine and outstanding 
contributions to advertising and its 
present position among the major 
industries, as well as its prestige, 
is due in no small degree to his 
efforts. Mr. Romer’s death will be 
felt keenly by all the members of 
the profession which he did so 
much to advance. 

* - * 

Frank Presbrey, Chairman of the 
Board, Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany: 

In the passing of John Irving 
Romer I have lost a_ personal 
friend and the advertising world 
a master mind who has done as 
much, if not more, than any man 
who has ever lived to make adver- 
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tising a dignified profession with 
which any man can be proud to be 
associated. 

Printers’ INK, which Mr. Ro- 
mer purchased so many years ago, 
and of which he has been the head, 
has been far more than “The Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster of Advertising” 
which it modestly claimed to be 
at its beginning. Under his able 
management it has become a recog- 
nized leader and has always stood 
out boldly and strongly for hon- 
esty of purpose, honesty of expres- 
sion and honesty in fulfillment of 
advertising. 

I think I read the first copy of 
Printers’ INK that was ever pub- 
lished, and I have been greatly in- 
terested and inspired by the way 
John Irving Romer has, through 
editorials and precepts, stood on 
the fighting line to elevate the 
standards and morals of the adver- 
tising profession. His life has 
made a deep impress on all who 
were associated with advertising, 
and while times may change and 
methods be altered, the influence 
of Romer’s life will be felt for 
years to come, even by men who 
did not know him and by men to 
whom his name will be but a 
legend. 

Printers’ INK is the trustee of 
a wonderful legacy and I hope it 
will fulfil its mission with credit 
to itself and to Mr. Romer’s 
memory. 

* * * 
Edwin S. Friendly, Business Man- 
ager, The Sun, New York: 

In the untimely death of John 
Irving Romer the nation has lost 
one of its outstanding leaders in 
the field of advertising and pub- 





DVERTISING is indebted 
to John Irving Romer for 
more than the establishment 
of a trade journal which is 
unique among business publi- 
cations. To him, more than to 
any other man, goes credit for 
the movement which is known 
as Truth in Advertising. 
Apvertisinc & SELLINGC— 
August 17, 1933. 
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lishing. For many years I have 

known Mr. Romer and held a high 

regard for his personality and ad- 
mired his tireless efforts, his cour- 
age and sagacious understanding 
which had combined to bring an 
extremely important and helpful 
contribution to the profession in 
which he devoted much of his 
well-spent life. His name and 
good work will long be remem- 
bered in admiration and respect. 

* * * 

William C. (“Pop”) Freeman: 

It made me sick at heart to get 
word today of the death of my 
long-time friend, John Irving Ro- 
mer. His passing would be a real 
calamity to the business world ex- 
cept for the fact that he has had 
with him for so many years a staff 
of co-workers trained to carry on 
as he would wish. He'll be greatly 
missed, but his name will live as 
long as Printers’ INK lives, which 
will be forever, I hope. 

Personally, I was getting myself 
keyed up about the stand PRrINTERs’ 
INK is taking about business re- 
covery. I am sure that John Irv- 
ing intended to have everyone 
appreciate the fact that business 
recovery depends on consistently 
truthful advertising as much as on 
anything else. 

J. I. R. performed in a big way 
all his life in making business and 
advertising interests understand the 
value of integrity in their relations 
with each other and with the 
public. 

You folks of Printers’ INK staff 
know you have my sympathy in 
the loss of your chief and you also 
know that I believe you will fight 
as hard for straight shooting in 
business and advertising as he did. 

+ * . 

James O'Shaughnessy, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Outdoor Advertising In- 
corporated, New York: 

In the death of John Irving 
Romer, advertising has lost its 
National Guardsman. The profes- 
sional side of advertising has lost 
the powerful, untiring and un- 
flinching defender of its high 
ideals. He built for himself a 
monument that will endure as long 
as advertising methods and selling 
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practices. The inscription on his 
monument, legible to every eye in 
advertising, is engraved in two 
words: “Printers’ INK.” 

ke 


Fred O. Bohen, President, Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa: 

John Irving Romer’s enormous 
services to advertising were prob- 
ably not fully appreciated during 
his lifetime. But they will be ap- 
praised at their true value as time 
goes on. Thus he left to Printers’ 
INK a_ heritage of surpassing 
value. It is indeed a good thing 
for advertising that his work will 
be pressed to its ultimate fulfill- 
ment by the Printers’ INK men he 
has trained. 

* * 

Stuart Peabody, President, Asso- 
ciation of National Advertis- 
ers: 

The membership of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers joins 
the rest of the advertising frater- 
nity extending deepest sympathy to 
PrinTERS IN< on the death of 
John Irving Romer. 

Advertising owes a great debt to 
Mr. Romer, who was the guiding 
spirit of Printers’ INK for so 
many years. 

The industry has lost a staunch 
supporter, and one who has always 
lahored unceasingly to make and 
keep it a profession to which all 
of us may be proud to belong. 

* * < 

Robert L. Johnson, Vice-President, 
Time, New York: 

To the younger men in this busi- 
ness, as well as those long in ex- 
perience, Mr. Romer was known as 
a powerful influence for good. No 
one reading Printers’ IN« each 
week could have any doubt that it 
has been directed by a master hand 
and that hand was John Irving 
Romer’s. He set up an ideal for 
his own and all other publications. 

* + + 


Louis Wiley, Business Manager, 
The New York Times, New 
York: 

The loss of John Irving Romer 
will be profoundly felt in the 
newspaper field, which honcred 
him for his integrity, ability and 
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independence. In honesty of pur- 
pose and fine achievement, he com- 
manded the esteem and admiration 
of his fellow workers. 
* * * 
Carroll B. Merritt, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: 

I hasten to express my deepest 
regret at the passing of one of ad- 
vertising’s soundest and most con- 
structive leaders—Mr. John Irving 
Romer. The profession is the bet- 
ter for his having been among us. 

* * * 


Theodore Weicker, First Vice- 
President, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons: 


I have just read with deep regret 
of the passing of your president, 
Mr. John Irving Romer. 

I do not know what the provi- 
sions are that he has made for the 
continuation of his publications to 
which he gave such unstinted ser- 
vice and which he has built into 
influential organs of advertising in- 
terest; but I hope that Printers’ 
INK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
(which are his monuments) will 
continue under the able manage- 
ment of his associates. 

I had known Mr. Romer for 
many years, and always found him 
a man of high ideals and scrupu- 
lous regard for the interests that 
he represented. 

. * . 
Ray Bill, President, Sales Man- 
agement, New York: 

John Romer, whose untimely pass- 
ing I only learned of today, cer- 
tainly proved himself a great leader 
in the field of journalism and a 
truly constructive force in Ameri- 
can business as a whole. 

S &°< 


Malcolm Muir, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration and 
President, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.: 

I was shocked to learn here in 
Washington of John Romer’s death. 
We in the publishing business have 
lost a friendly counselor and the 
advertising business has lost a real 
leader. 

He had an unquenchable zeal in 
the interest of sound advertising, 
based on high ideals. The building 
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of the advertising profession to its 
state of high purpose was tremen- 
dously influenced by his forthright 
character and the vigor of his edi- 
torial leadership. 

+ + * 


A. Wineburgh, President, Carbona 
Products Company, New York: 
The death of John I. Romer, 
with whom I had an acquaintance 
for more than thirty-five years, is a 
loss to those engaged in the busi- 
ness of advertising. His wise guid- 
ance and outstanding character are 
reflected in the universal confidence 
which Printers’ INK enjoys. 


* * * 
A. C. G. Hammesfahr, President, 
Metropolitan Sunday News- 


papers, New York: 

The death of John I. Romer is a 
great loss to the fields of publishing 
and advertising. 

The effect of his constructive 
work as editor and publisher of 
Printers’ INK will make itself felt 
in one form or another for all time, 
and those of us whose privilege it 
was to know him believe that his 
aims and ideals will be carried to 
new heights by the fine organiza- 
tion that has made this publication 
such a powerful factor in its field. 

My sincere sympathy goes out to 
the members of his family and to 
his business associates in their great 
bereavement. 

* * * 


W. A. Lydiatt, President, Market- 
ing, Toronto: 

Mr. Romer was a man who will 
not easily be replaced. For many 
years he consistently upheld all that 
was highest and best in publishing 
and advertising practice, and I 
question whether the full extent of 
his contribution to the development 
of good advertising methods and 
practices has been generally recog- 
nized. He kept so much in the 
background in all he did. We will 
miss him greatly. 

* * * 


James Wright Brown, President 
and Publisher, Editor and 
Publisher, New York: 

I have just learned with pro- 
found regret of the untimely pass- 
ing of John Irving Romer, who for 
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so many years adorned the profes- 
sion of journalism in America, and 
hasten to extend this sincere ex- 
pression of sympathy in behalf of 
members of the staff of Editor and 
Publisher and of my own house- 
hold to the associates of Mr. Romer 
on Printers’ INK, as well as to 
Mrs. Romer and his son and 
daughter. 
+* - + 

W. C. D’Arcy, President, D’Arcy 

Advertising Company, St. Louis: 

I not only knew Mr. Romer per 
sonally, but knew the interests he¢ 
created and the strength of his 
judgment and the soundness of hi 
philosophy. The advertising busi 
ness generally will lose immeasura 
bly by his death. He contribute: 
substantially to its betterment an 
growth. 

. + + 
J. T. Beckwith, President, Th 
Beckwith Special Agency, Inc.. 
New York: 

I was shocked and greatly grieve: 
to hear of the death of John Irving 
Romer. I had known Mr. Romer 
for over thirty-five years—eve1 
when he was a young man with th« 
George P. Rowell Advertising 
Agency, and had valued highly his 
acquaintance and friendship all these 
years. 

+ + + 
Robt. Tinsman, President, Federal 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York: 

Please accept our sincere sym 
pathy in your great loss in Mr 
Romer’s passing. We have always 
considered him one of the greatest 
forces for good in advertising and 
we, too, will miss him greatly 

+ * » 


J. M. Mathes, President, J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., New York: 


Just a note to tell you how 
shocked I was to read in this morn 
ing’s paper of the death of John 
Irving Romer. I am sorry. M1 
Romer will never be forgotten for 
his championship of “truth in ad 
vertising.” I suppose he did mor« 
in that respect than anyone in the 
country. I sincerely hope that your 
good publication will continue to 
carry forward that good banner. 
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Earnest Elmo Calkins, New York: 


In the death of John Irving 
Romer advertising has lost its 
best friend. Printers’ INK was 
the first solid rock that emerged 
above the waste of advertising wa- 
ters which prevailed when I began 
my career forty-one years ago. The 
first piece I wrote about advertis- 
ing was accepted and paid for by 
Mr. Romer, and published in 1891. 

Mr. Romer returned to Print- 
ERS’ INK not long after our agency 
was founded, and from then on 
contributed sturdily to building ad- 
vertising up into the substantial 
fabric it is today. It is a great pity 
that a man so necessary, doing a 
work so eminently worth while, 
could not have been spared. His 
death is untimely in more senses 
than one. 

But he has built his own memo- 
rial. Printers’ INK might be in- 
scribed with the tribute to Chris- 
topher Wren on the tablet in his 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: “Do you 
seek a monument? Look about 
you.” 

* * * 


Edgar Kobak, Vice-President, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York: 


To the members of the Printers’ 
INK organization, I wish to send 
my deepest feelings of sympathy 
over its great loss. Mr. Romer 
stood for the highest ideals in this 
advertising and publishing business 
and his sound ideas and good work 
must be carried on, not only by the 
Printers’ INK group, but by all of 
us engaged in this work. If I can 
help at any time please call on me. 


* * * 


Joseph Katz, President, The Joseph 
Katz Company, Baltimore, Md.: 
The name of John Irving Romer 
will always remain an important 
name in my life. 
My life in advertising began with 


Printers’ INK, and Mr. Romer 
was Printers’ INK to me for the 
greater part of his existence, un- 
less I count the love for a man I 
never met and whom I know only 
through “Forty Years an Advertis- 
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ing Agent”—and that was George 
P. Rowell. 

It was only a ion. months ago 
that I talked with Mr. Romer, and 
when I look at his fine, fearless 
face on the opening page of this 
week’s Printers’ Ink, I feel very 
sad at his passing—but very glad 
that I was fortunate enough to 
know him. His passing is a great 
loss to Printers’ INK, and to the 
whole advertising world. 


* * * 


Dan A. Carroll, Publishers’ Rep- 


resentative, New York: 


I was shocked to learn of the 
death of my good friend, John 
Irving Romer. 

I was fortunate in meeting Mr. 
Romer soon after I came to New 
York in 1904 and we established 
a friendship that grew with the 
years. 

John Romer was a man of fine 
character, with a lot of horse sense 
about this business of advertising 
and when he came to direct the ac- 
tivities of Printers’ INK, he knew 
what he was talking about. In 
my opinion, John Irving Romer, 
through Printers’ INkK’s editorial 
and news columns, contributed more 
than any single man toward the de- 
velopment of what we know today 
as the highest standards in adver- 
tising work. His loss will be felt 
for many a day. 


* * * 


Fred W. Ellsworth, Vice-President, 
The Hibernia National Bank 
of New Orleans, New Orleans, 
La.: 

In looking through my New 
York Times last evening, I was 
shocked to read of Mr. Romer’s 
death and I hasten to offer my 
very sincere sympathy to you and 
to your associates. 

As a steady reader of and an in- 
termittent contributor to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, I have been an admirer of 
Mr. Romer ever since he became 
publisher, for he has given to the 
business world a handy, concise and 
yet comprehensive weekly résumé 
of business-building ideas which 
long has been in a class by itself. 
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OW from two sources comes def- 
LN inite proof of the lowered cost of 
advertising in the New McCall's. 


An independent survey by Dr. 
Starch, based on interviews with over 
60,000 magazine readers, shows that 
the new triple make-up of McCall's 
has reduced by 31% the cost of having 
your advertisement seen by the reader. 
And this saving is backed by actual 
result figures of advertisers before and 
after the new make-up. 


We have collected for you in book- 
let form the results of this investiga- 
tion. Here are some of the questions 
it answers: 


How does the cost of getting your 
advertisement seen in the New 
McCall’s compare with former McCall 
figures? How about the cost of getting 
it read? What are the comparative 
figures by products — automobiles, 
coffee, clothing, toilet soap, cos- 


metics, breakfast food, and the like? 

What is now the relative effective- 
ness of color pages, black and white 
pages, and half pages? How has this 
upset old notions? 

How has the New McCall’s settled 
the question of good position? How 
does McCall’s compare with other 
women’s magazines in this? 

Given also are reports of compara- 
tive results obtained this year and 
last by McCall advertisers who check 
their returns by coupon inquiries, 
showing that these savings are actual 
and definite. 


SEND FOR THE FACTS 


Read the findings of Dr. Starch and 
his associates. See why McCall’s in 
its brilliant new make-up has signifi- 
cantly lowered the cost of advertising. 
For your copy address McCall’s 
Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 








front to back. 





vertisement. 


Your advertisement in the New M¢Call’s— 


Is SEEN MORE because every page is interesting. New titles, 
new spots of interest carry readers into every page, from 


Is READ MORE because your advertising reaches women 
when they are most interested. Related subjects direct the 
reader’s interest always toward, not away from, your ad- 


| And MOVES TO ACTION because the reader’s interest in 
your subject has already been stimulated and heightened by 

| the surrounding editorial material. In this responsive mood 

is more likely to read and act. % 

| een 4 ; . 
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News of markets 


M ANUFACTURERS, 
in the midst of code mak- 
ing, are realizing keenly 
the necessity for selling 
their future production in 
profitable markets. No 
more dumping, out go 
price wars. 


“Where are the most 
profitable markets, where 
are the first bright spots in 
the clearing industrial pic- 
ture,” big industrialists are 
asking. 


All that a newspaper 
publisher needs today for 
a series of business build- 
ing ads is recent and inter- 
esting news of markets— 
their changes, the oppor- 
tunities for sales they now 
offer. 


The national magazine 
and business paper has 
copy ready in the epoch- 
making news coming every 
day out of Washington, 
the figures and facts of the 
business upturn. Radio and 
direct mail have copy an- 
gles handed them free of 
charge with every new an- 
nouncement from the 


N.R. A. 


Excellent copy ideas for 
the farm papers would 
come from a reader analy- 
sis, a translation of new 
prices in terms of Farmer 
Thomson and Dairyman 
Jones, how much more 
they have to spend now, 
backed by individual fig- 


ures about real people. 


The Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications serving the mer- 
chandisingly alert manu- 
facturers of America offer 
the ideal media to carry to 
the men who really count 
the news of better markets. 


Those who tell their 
story now will be the most 
firmly entrenched when 
increased buying power so 
broadens the base of effec- 
tive demand that all ad- 
vertising produces more 
per dollar invested than it 
ever did before. 


Tell it to the men who 
control America’s great 
advertising appropriations 
the merchandisingly alert 
and who are therefore 
careful readers of the 
PrinTERS’ INK Publica- 
tions. 
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How to Make and Use a Heat 
Intensity Map 


It Is a Valuable Aid in Scheduling Localized Seasonal Advertising 
Campaigns 


By L. P. Fisher 


ETAILED charting of local 

climatic conditions may prove 
decidedly valuable in allocating 
local advertising schedules on any 
seasonable product. You naturally 
want to spend your money where 
and when it is likely to bring back 
a maximum sales volume per ad- 
vertising dollar. The question arises 
as to how this can be accomplished 
with any degree of accuracy on a 
product, the consumption of which 
is subject to the vagaries of cli- 
matic conditions. 

The Weather Bureau will supply 
figures from which average tem- 
peratures over a period of years 
may be compiled in such a way as 
to answer the needs of any specific 
product. For example, on a summer 
product, you might make up a list 
of the average monthly tempera- 
tures in each city where a campaign 
is contemplated. Then you would 
set a minimum figure of sixty de- 
grees and arrange five groups at 
eight degree variances up to 100 
degrees. This would be done for 
each month of the possible summer 
season and the completed table 
would be known as your “heat in- 
tensity map.” 


A “Summer Extensiveness” 


Chart 


Following that you determine a 
minimum temperature at which a 
campaign would be released in any 


market, seventy-five to eighty de- 
grees being a usual minimum for a 
real hot weather product. Going 
back to your heat intensity map 
you are now able to determine when 
your campaign should begin and 
end in each city on your list. 
Grouped in table form, this is 
known as your “summer extensive- 
ness” chart. 

To be specific, I present the full 
details of a plan used on Ozo Mist, 
a cold remedy, in newspapers from 


Lewiston, Me. to San Diego, Calif. 
The manufacturers felt that they 
should go a step further than mere 
consideration of the size of a city, 
local sales in the past or vague 
weather reports, in the allotment of 
local campaigns. Both the length 
and the severity of winter seemed 
to merit consideration, so they 
asked their advertising agency to 
get the weather reports over a pe- 
riod of five years in each sched- 
uled city. Based on these data, a 
combination “cold intensity” and 
“cold extensiveness” weather map 
was made up which suggested the 
use of five groups much as noted 
above on a summer product. 

The general space program, 
which was based on the size of each 
city, called for three varying 
schedules : 


A—Four insertions per week. 
B—Three per week. 
C—Two per week. 


Each advertisement was of stand- 
ard size, forty lines over two col- 
umns, 

The new “cold” map introduced 
five other factors into the picture 
and at first appeared to so cloud 
the situation that it seemed ad- 
visable to forget any definite con- 
sideration of the size of cities with 
its added complication of using A, 
B and C schedules. However, with 
one exception, the agency was able 
to mesh the two major considera- 
tions (size of city and weather) 
involving fifteen schedules in such 
a manner that it was extremely 
simple to refer to a table and allo- 
cate the space schedule for each 
city from Coast to Coast. 

The one exception was in the 
case of the minimum schedule in C 
cities with a minimum cold season. 
This called for only 1,280 lines 
over an eight-week period and, as 
this was obviously too light, the B 
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schedule calling for 1,920 lines was 
used. 

The map showed a probable va- 
riance in cold weather of from 
eight to twenty weeks in different 
cities and this did not follow strict 
geographical boundaries, largely 
due to topographical variances. For 
example, the weather in Asheville, 
N. C., is much different from that 
in nearby Knoxville, Tenn. 

By following this policy, the 
newspaper advertising gave max- 
imum support to cities that, due to 
climatic conditions, seemed most 
likely to prove responsive in pro- 
portion to the advertising money 
invested locally. 

To present this entire procedure 
at a glance, the “meshed schedule” 
is herewith presented : 
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tions being paid out of a 10 per 
cent reserve fund. 

The policy of releasing 400-line 
copy in the short duration group 
cities, where the regularly sched- 
uled linage was only 2,560 lines, 
may be questioned. The decision to 
give all the big cities the largest 
single advertisement, regardless of 
“cold duration,” if, as and when 
local weather conditions warranted, 
proved to be fundamentally sound. 
In fact it is said that in cities 
where the winter weather is com- 
paratively mild, more colds develop 
as a result of a temporary cold 
snap because the people are gen- 
erally unprepared and wumnaccus- 
tomed to the so-called “bad 
weather.” Consequently, the added 
advertising pressure at those times 
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*Exception previously referred to (received 3-80 line ads per week). 





As a further measure of insur- 
ance for dollar efficiency, one 400- 
line and two 200-line advertise- 
ments were prepared and sent out 
to papers in A and B cities. These 
were marked. “hold for telegraphic 
release.” Upon receipt of word of 
particularly bad weather (good 
“cold” weather) in any cities, these 
larger pieces of copy were released 
wo wire. 

The 400-line copy was limited to 
A- ~city papers but was used in all 
five “cold duration” groups, i.e., 
whether in eight or twenty-week 
cities on the control weather map. 
The 200-line copy was limited to 
B-city papers and was likewise run 
in all five “duration” groups. 

In a few cases of local influenza 
epidemics in C-cities, mats on the 
200-line copy were rushed out with 
accompanying releases. All these 
larger space insertions were in ad- 
dition to the regularly scheduled 
space as outlined in the table above 
but were duly allowed, for in ad- 
vance in the company’s seasonal 
budget, the special C-city inser- 


proved highly productive in such 
cities. 

And speaking of “bad weather,” 
many advertising men have asked 
what is meant by good “cold 
weather”? The answer, if one is in 
the cold remedy business, is that 
one’s business sentiments are in 
reverse relation to one’s natural 
feelings, i.e., sleet, hail and slush 
make for good “cold weather.” 
Snow is also welcomed, not so 
much for its immediate effect as 
that it eventually turns into slush 
and then water. 

So the next time when you can’t 
quite tell whether it is snowing or 
raining and you pass a man wear- 
ing a pleased smile, don’t put him 
down as simple minded. Perhaps he 
is in the cold remedy business and 
thinks the weather is great! 


New Account to Kelso Norman 


The Jones-Thierbach Company, San 
Francisco, coffee packers, has appointed 
The Kelso Norman Organization, of that 
city, to direct an advertising campaign 
for Alta Coffee. Newspaper and outdoor 
advertising will be used. 
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Don’t Shoot the Professor! 


Mr. Thompson in “You're Telling Me!” Draws Rejoinder That Teachers 
Do Know Something about Advertising 


By George B. Hotchkiss 


Professor of Marketing, New York University 


HE college professor has al- 

ways been a favorite butt for 
the jests of the practical man. The 
portrait of him as a visionary 
theorist is no less customary than 
the portrait of the advertising man 
as a windy phrase-maker—and has 
about the same amount of truth. 

As stock characters both are use- 
ful in fiction and on the stage, but 
neither is typical of present-day 
realities. 

The latest to take a pot-shot at 
the professor is Mr. Thompson 
[“You’re Telling Me!”—PrinTErs’ 
Inx, July 13]. He does it so 
brilliantly that we may easily over- 
look the fact that he is shooting 
at a straw man. Whatever may 
be true of professors in general, 
most of those who teach advertis- 
ing in leading universities are men 
of practical experience in the field. 
Indeed, one could name offhand a 
half dozen professors of advertis- 
ing who have been successful ad- 
vertising executives—and another 
half dozen prominent advertising 
executives who have been pro- 
fessors. 

Obviously, the distinction be- 
tween the advertising theorist and 
the practical advertising man is a 
distinction without a difference. 

The book on Advertising and 
How to Do It, which inspired Mr. 
Thompson’s satire may not be a 
straw book but if not it must be an 
old orie. The latest general text 
on advertising by a college pro- 
fessor does not offer such dogma- 
tic rules as those Mr. Thompson 
justly warns us against. On the 
contrary, its views in many par- 
ticulars are in harmony with his 
own. Here are a few parallels: 


For there are no rules that cannot 
be broken at some time, by some- 
body, with considerable success, 

—-Mr. Thompson—Y ou’re 
Telling Me! 


Occasionally someone points out a 
successful advertisement that vio- 
lates some accepted psychological 
principle. But these principles are 
not absolute laws. Almost any of 
them can be violated for the more 
effective application of some other 
principle. The violation should be 
deliberate and soundly reasoned. 

—Hotchkiss, An Outline 
of Advertising. 
” * * 


One of the precepts I have picked 
up in my reading (picked up and 
thrown back, if you must know!) is 
that the ideal headline is never more 
than four words long, because the 
eye, in wandering over the printed 
page, cannot accommodate more 
than four words in a single field. 
Who says so? Oh, some psychol- 
ogist. Then “Down from Canada 
came tales of a wonderful beverage” 
is a poor headline. You're telling 
me! And “Every steaming fragrant 
wisp is calling: ‘Come and get it!’” 
is simply a washout on that coffee 
advertisement. 

—Mr. Thompson—Y ou’re 


Telling Me! 


Brevity in the headline is a desir- 


able characteristic, but has been 
greatly over-emphasized. It is true 
that four units are all that can be 
grasped simultaneously by the aver- 
age mind. Hence, other things be- 
ing equal, a headline of four words 
—or at most, four thought units— 
is to be preferred. 

But other things are almost never 
equal, and brevity is far less im- 
portant than relevancy and interest. 
To sacrifice these qualities in order 
to bring the headline within an 
arbitrary length limitation is absurd. 

Unfortunately, the four-unit rule 
is easy to remember, and all the 
other psychological principles are 
easy to forget.’ Probably the com- 
monest and shallowest criticism of 
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an advertisement is that the head- 
line is too long. 
—Hotchkiss, An Outline 
of Advertising. 
~ *” * 

Another fetish of the would-be 
text-books is, “Beware the negative 
appeal.” A great many advertisers 
of my acquaintance must have read 
this one, for I have had to defend 
the negative appeal in my most posi- 
tive manner, time and again. I say 
that “Danger—2,200 Volts” will stop 
me (and you, too, Mortimer) quicker 
than: “If you touch this wire, it 
may not do you any special good.” 
And the negative taboo would auto- 
matically put an irremediable crimp 
in such copy-appeals as those of 
Listerine, Life-Buoy, General Tires, 
Enro’s Fruit Salts, ete. 

Mr. Thompson—Youw’re 


Telling Me! 


As actually used, the fear appeal 
is seldom composed entirely of nega- 
tives. The warnings generally pave 
the way for positive advice and ex- 
hortation. In this form negative 
appeals appear to be just as effec- 
tive, on the average, as positive 
appeals. Dr. D. B. Lucas secured 
figures of orders and inquiries from 
many different advertisers who had 
used both positive and negative ap- 
peals. They show individual dif- 


— 
Wins Western Tournament 


John H. Victor won low gross honors 
in the August tournament of the West- 
ern Advertising Golfers’ Association at 
Skokie Country Club, Chicago, last week. 
His total for the eighteen holes was 78. 

Lloyd Maxwell took the low net prize 
with a cz ard of 87-17-70. S. F. Nelson, 
with 88-16-72, was second and Ralph H. 
Niece, 92-17- Pas was third. 

The winning low gross foursome was 
made up of H. W. Markward, John W. 
Cullen, Dr. John Theobold and A. Rand. 
Members of the first low net foursome 
were Frank G. Stein, C. J. Harrison, 
J. Godfrey, and S. F. Nelson. 


Appoints Kupsick 
The Ormig Corporation, distributor of 
Ormig duplicating machines, and the Im- 
verial Crest Wine Company, both of 
Kew York, have appointed J. R. Kup- 
sick, New York, advertising, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 


To Represent Bayonne “Times” 


The Bayonne, N. J., Times has ap- 
pointed the Charles H. Eddy Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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ferences in pulling power, but the 
average for the two classifications is 
about the same. 
—Hotchkiss, An Outline 
of Advertising. 
* * * 

It is not necessary to multiply 
examples. The whole point is that 
the theory of advertising can 
never be far away from its prac- 
tice because the theory is derived 
from the practice. Unfortunately 
life is too short to allow a man 
to learn all the theory from his 
own experience. Hence if he is 
wise he will avail himself of the 
codified experience of others in the 
business. 

Mr. Thompson is a little unfor- 
tunate in citing Lindbergh as an 
example of one who succeeded 
without “following the rules.” He 
must be well aware that Lind- 
bergh’s feat was not a triumph of 
“instinct and common sense,” but 
of scientific knowledge, and that 
Lindbergh is today engaged in the 
task of adding to our store of 
scientific knowledge. Those who 
follow him will avail themselves of 
it. He himself before his historic 
flight had learned the science of 
navigation from someone. 

He may even have learned it 
from a book written by a college 
protessor. 

+ 

Has Skinner Satin Account 

Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising of Wm. Skinner & Sons, New 
York, Skinner Satin. This agency has 
been handling the advertising of the Jer- 
sey Silk Mills, Inc., Truhu silks, a Skin- 
ner subsidiary. 

Miss Esther Raup, who has been in 
charge of Truhu advertising, is now in 


charge of advertising for both Truhu 
silks and Skinner Satin. 


Appoints Riegel & Leffingwell 

The American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany & Associates, New York, have ap- 
pointed Riegel & Leffingwell, Inc., New 
‘ork, to direct the advertising of their 
Hall-Scott Motor Car Company division. 
Other American Car and Foundry ad- 
vertising continues with Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New York. 


Wins Women’s en’s Golf Trophy 


Mathilde Weber won the Marguerite 
Heinrichs trophy denoting the golf 
championship of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Chicago in the club’s recent 
annual tournament held at Medinah 
Country Club. 
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WV here rents are 


higher ...where new automobiles meet 
readier buyers ... where property 
values exceed the average ... where 
“upper-level” standards prevail ... 
where spending is free-er .. . that’s 


where the 
Washington Herald 
is Strong! 


e Here in broad strokes, you have the gist of the 
reports from a series of studies just completed in 
Washington. 


@ In four years’ time the Herald has taken command 
of the great ‘money-on-the-move” portion of the Morning 
Market in the Nation’s Capital. 


@ Any advertiser who is handicapping himself with 
four-year-old impressions, is penalizing his selling ofgani- 
zation and ignoring a definite cost-lowering opportunity. 


i Use TODAY'S facts. It's a NEW market 


95.000 of the 150.000 morning 
newspaper readers in Washington 
read the 











The Capital’s Greatest NE EWSpaper 


National Representatives, Redney E. Boone Organization 
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= You Seeking 
New Users? 


The Tower Housewife Is Younge 
Average Age 25: Buying Habits Flexibl 


* The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co.’s survey indicates 
25% as the age when the 
general average of women of 
the U. S. have their second 
child. Tower’s recent sur- 
vey shows an average of two 
children to a family. 


* 
The Tower Housewife 
has bought 20,000 Tower cir- 
culars on New Desserts. She 
likes to cook! 

e 
The Tower Housewife 
bought 10,000 patterns on 


just. on one page “Dressing Up 
Your Home For Spring and 
Summer.” She loves her 
home! 


A WELL known advertiser sai 


of Tower Magazines the othe 


day: “With your average age 
much younger than the othe 


major women’s magazines, yo 
ought to put on at least one mi 


lion dollars more in advertisingf,, 


in 1934. What we’re reaching i 
our advertising with you is ne 
users. Not settled buyers.” 


OWE 





C. Johnson 
lo-Coat) | 


blynos Com: 
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Important New Advertisers 
in First Six Months of 1933 


merican Lace Paper Co. 


sby Touch Hair Re- 
over Co. 
arter Medicine Co. 


haris Corporation 
ostman Kodak Co. 
dros Natural Products 
c. (Edrolax) 

pshion Frocks Inc. 


aker's Chocolate) 


f@ostum) 


Handy Hatter’’ hat 
aner) 
J. Heinz Company 


motel Governor Clinton 
C. Johnson & Son Inc. 
lo-Coat) (Shi-Nup) 
plynos Company 


A. J. Krank Co. 
Lashbrow Products Co. 
Lehn & Fink Products Co. 
(Lysol) 

Lincoln Hotel 

Marion Lambert Inc. 
(“Dew deodorant) 
Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co. 

Mifflin Chemical Corp. 
Model Brassiere Co. Inc. 
Moon Glow Cosmetic 
Co. Ltd. (Nail Polish) 














100% Voluntary 
circulation 
. 
100% 
Profitable Market 


Concentration 
* 


Ample Family 
Income $2519 
_ @ 
Rate $2.00 per 
Thousand 








Musterole Company 
Northeastern Labora- 
tories 

(“Lady Lillian” nail 
polish) 

(Publix corn remover) 
Nut Products Co. 
Pompeian Co. 

Pond's Extract Co. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
(Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour) 

Rainbow Chemical Prod- 
ucts Inc. (Shoe Dyes) 
John A. Salzer Seed Co. 
Seeck & Kade Inc. 
(‘’Pertussin’’) 

So-Lo Works 

(Shoe Repair Material) 
Spool Cotton Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 
(Dental Cream) 
(Shaving Cream) 
StahI's Outdoor Enter- 
prise Co. Inc. 

A. Stein & Co. 
(“‘Paris’’ Garters) 

F. A. Stuart Co. 
(‘Calcium Wafers”) 
Travel Guild Inc. 

V. Vivaudou Inc. 
Wyeth Chemical Co. 
a “corn cure) 








GAZINES - INC 


IFTY-FIVE FIFTH. AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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‘We take pleasure in 
announcing the election 
of CHauncey L. LANDON as 
vice president in charge of 
marketing and a director 


of this corporation. 


We are also pleased to 
announce the appointment 
of Gorpon E. Hype as 


secretary. 


J. M. MATHES 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING - 
122 East 42nd St., New York City 
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A Contest for 7,500 Salesmen 


Westinghouse Refrigerator Drive, Now Under Way, Uses Detailed 
Plan Book for Managers of the Event 


By Eldridge Peterson 


TARTING on July 24, just 

about the time of year when 
refrigerator sales normally begin 
to fall off, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., plunged into 
a refrigerator sales contest which, 
it hopes, will make the period from 
that date until September 16 as 
productive as its normal peak 
season. 

If careful advance planning can 
insure the success of a contest— 
and there is every indication to be- 
lieve that it can—then this one 
should achieve its objective and 
better. Perhaps other manufac- 
turers who have been considering 
some sort of stimulus for their 
salesmen during the march back to 
recovery may find an idea or two 
in a description of the careful 
preparation Westinghouse has put 
behind this “greatest of all na- 
tional sales drives.” 

Inasmuch as this contest has been 
so carefully thought out in ad- 
vance, with emphasis on color and 
drama, “Follow the plan” has been 
adopted as a sort of slogan for the 
contest managers, on whom falls 
the burden of supervising the effort 
in their territories. Especially 
worthy of note is a plan book— 
about thirteen inches wide by 
twenty inches long—which has 
been made up for each contest 
manager. The book contains actual 
samples of the elaborate promo- 
tion campaign which will be placed 
behind the drive, with careful nota- 
tions under each piece describing 
its function and use. A _ trip 
through its pages tells the story 
of the campaign. 

The first few pages describe the 
theme of the drive, which is being 
called a “Master Builders’ Sales 
Contest”; they tell how Westing- 
house “master” engineers have built 
a Master Series Refrigerator put 
together by “master workmen” and 
hurl a challenge to the sales de- 
partment to finish the job and 


prove that they are “Master Build- 
ers” of sales. Let’s follow the 
various mailings as they are de- 
scribed in this book and note how 
each move in this sales drive has 
been thoughtfully calculated and 
timed : 

Mailing No. 1: This is a smash- 
ing announcement of the contest 
mailed by Westinghouse to every 
dealer and his salesmen so that it 
arrived July 21. It is a broadside, 
twenty-three inches wide by thirty- 
four inches deep, which folds down 
three times to a mailing piece of 
eleven and one-half inches by eight 
and one-half inches. 


Illustration Follows 
Contest Theme 


Everything about the contest is 
covered completely in this mailing 
with the exception of detailed rules 
and illustrations of prizes. It is 
strikingly colorful in blue, yellow 
and red, one side of it being so 
devised that it can be hung on the 
wall to act as a score board. To 
tie-up with the “Master Builder” 
theme, the illustration is that of the 
Tower of Progress of the Century 
of Progress Exposition at Chicago. 

Alongside the tower are figures 
for keeping the salesman’s score. 
Little stickers in the shape of a 
refrigerator in blue and white are 
supplied so that they may be pasted 
in the columns formed by the ver- 
tical and horizontal girders of the 
tower. 

Mailing No. 2: Arrival date, 
July 22. This was a copy of “Cold 
Selling Talk,” official organ of the 
company’s Circle W Quota Bus- 
ters’ Club, scheduled to arrive the 
day after the first mailing. In this 
issue of “Cold Selling Talk” were 
complete detailed rules of the con- 
test, listing credits allowed on all 
different units sold and a special 
eight-page section devoted entirely 
to illustrations of prizes offered to 
distributors. One copy was mailed 
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direct to the home of every sales- 
man entered in the contest. 

The next two pages in the plan 
book take time out to instruct con- 
test managers to be sure to check 
every one of the dealers carefully 
and to make sure that they have 
sent in the corrected lists of names 
and home addresses of retail sales- 
men and_ supervisors. 
One of these pages is 
headed “The Contest 
Manager Plans _ the 
Contest for His Terri- 
tory” and presents the 
following instructions : 


Before going any fur- 
ther in showing you 
the spectacular mailings 
Westinghouse will send 
to all retail salesmen 
and supervisors during 
the contest, we want to 
show here a list of what 
every contest manager 
should do prior to the 
opening date of the con- 
test—July 24. 

l. See thatevery 
dealer has registered in 
the contest by sending a 
corrected list of names 
and home addresses of 
his salesmen and super- 
visors. 

2. Set up dealer com- 
petition and plan pro- 
motion. 

3. Set up wholesale 
salesmen’s competition. ~ 

4. Establish system 
for operating dealer con- 
trol plan, issuing prize 
certificates, recording 
standings of salesmen, and so forth. 

5. Make up letter to go to all 
dealers on opening date of con- 
test explaining use of score boards 
and enclosing stickers to be used 
for marking salesmen’s progress on 
score boards. 


Mailing No. 3: Arrival date, 
July 26. This mailing made an 
especially good tie-in with the 
“Master Builders” theme. Sales- 
men having been shown in the first 
two mailings what to do and the 
prizes they would get if they did 
it, this mailing tells them how. The 


FOLLOW THI 


INK Aug. 24, 1933 
mailing was in the form of a real 
honest-to-goodness blueprint and 
specification sheet that showed the 
salesmen how to build their 
“Tower of Progress.” Each blue- 
print was mailed in a large mailing 
tube so that it did not have to be 
folded. There were really three 
separate parts to this mailing. 


5 STEP PLAN 
TO BUILD YOUR 
TOWER of PROGRESS 


as [ Sar |_- 


One of the mailings was designed like a blueprint— 
and specifications accompanied it 


First, a letter to the salesmen 
with the slogan, “Follow the Plan,” 
printed in large type across the 
top, pointing out that no experi- 
enced builder would think of start- 
ing a job without a blueprint plan 
and telling the salesman to follow 
the plan to increased profit. 

Secondly, the blueprint itself. 
This had an architect’s drawing of 
the Tower of Progress on one side 
with lines drawn to boxes nearby. 
These boxes showed the five steps 
in building the tower as follows: 


1. The first step in building your 
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Tower of Progress is to “anchor” a 
large number of prospects to the 
solid Master Series foundation. Use 
the “Master Key” plan. Present 
“Master Key” cards to at least thirty 
homes every day. 

2. The next step is to set up a 
substantial super-structure by using 
the new “Master Series” Selling 
Book in a convincing feature pres- 
entation. Get necessary data for a 
“Food-Budget Savings Survey” and 
make evening appointments. 

3. The next step is to set in place 
the “pre-formed staircase” as an aid 
to hasty completion of the job. This 
is accomplished by evening call-back 
at which you present the complete 
Westinghouse story with the new 
up-to-date Sales Kit and the “Food- 
Budget Savings Plan.” 

4. The “floor operation” is the 
next step. Bring both husband and 
wife into the showroom for a com- 
plete dramatic showing of the West- 
inghouse refrigerator. Go through 
the new dramatic demonstration in 
detail. 

5. The final step is in the “finish- 
ing construction.” This operation is 


accomplished by clinching the sale 
and seeing that the order form is 
filled out completely. 


The third part of this mailing 
was the architect’s “specifications” 
in which each of these points was 
further described and amplified. 

Mailing No. 4: Arrival date, 
August 2. This mailing was an- 
other issue of “Cold Selling Talk,” 
containing latest news of the con- 
test, pictures of the contest man- 
agers and stories sent in by man- 
agers regarding events that have 
happened during the contest. 

Mailing No. 5: A _ handsome 
modernistic booklet entitled “Half 
Century of Progress,” designed to 
meet the desire of salesmen to get 
over the ‘idea of “What’s behind 
Westinghouse” and to capitalize 
Westinghouse reputation and pres- 
tige. 

Mailing No. 6: Arrival date, 
August 12. An unusual mailing 
piece of cardboard showing a truck 
carrying tools toward the Tower 
of Progress. Truck is shown in 
perspective, the ‘rear end toward 
the left side of the piece. The piece 
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unfolds by opening one of the doors 
of the rear end of the truck. A 
flap, marked “pull out here,” pulls 
out a series of folded pages, each 
page devoted to a sales tool for 
building the tower. 

Mailing No. 7: Arrival date, 
August 16. Another issue of “Cold 
Selling Talk” with further news 
of the contest developments. 

Mailing No. 8: Arrival date, 
August 24. To avoid any lag in 
interest along about the middle of 
the contest this mailing plans to 
introduce a new element to arouse 
interest and create new enthusiasm. 
This takes the form of a “Double 
Effort” week in honor of R. C. 
Cosgrove, manager of the refriger- 
ator division. A _ letter headed, 
“Crash through with Two for 
Cosgrove” encloses two cards to 
the salesmen. If the salesman suc- 
ceeds in selling twice as many re- 
frigerators as he ordinarily would 
during the week he sends the 
“Yes” card to Mr. Cosgrove to be 
hung on the score board in his 
office. This card is cut out in the 
shape of a refrigerator. If he fails 
he must return the “No” card, 
which contains a white egg against 
a black background and is headed 
“Alibi Card.” Some of the alibis 
listed for salesmen to check for 
their inability to double their sales 
are: “Too much rain,” “home 
team in town,” “mother-in-law 
visiting us.” 

Mailing No. 9: Arrival date, 
September 2. Another issue of 
“Cold Selling Talk.” 

Mailing No. 10: Arrival date, 
September 5. This mailing is 
treated in a lighter vein and is in- 
tended to get over in a humorous 
way some of the obviously wrong 
things that some salesmen do. 
The booklet contains humorous 
cartoons with the big idea of sell- 
ing salesmen on the importance of 
night work and the folly of quit- 
ting too soon. It mentions often 
a disease called “acute whistle-itis” 
and the booklet is a record of doc- 
tors’ reports on special cases of the 
disease, 

One case reported on is that of 
Willy Sellem (not often) and the 
doctor’s report on his case reads: 
“One of those fellows who almost 
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NO! 


I didn’t make my two sales for Double Effort Week (August 


Mr. Cosgrove 


28 to September 2). 


0 TOO MUCH RAIN 
f) CAR BROKE DOWN 


O HOME TEAM IN TOWN 


0 WEATHER TOO HOT 


OTHER ALIBIS. 


Here’s my reason: 


© MOTHER-IN-LAW VISITING US 
© HAD TO WORK AROUND HOUSE 
© FISHING SEASON OPENED 

© PROSPECTS ON VACATION 





Signed. 





Dealer 





An “alibi” card for salesmen who fall down on their sales during “Double 
Quota” Week 


‘breaks his neck’ every time the 
whistle blows. This time it was 
his toe. Bad case of whistle-itis. 
Recommend putting him on the 
night shift for better results. Pre- 
scribe three interviews after sup- 
per each night until cured.” 

Mailing No. 11: Arrival date, 
September 11. When a building is 
finished it is customary to “hoist 
the flag.” This piece is built around 
this idea and the purpose of the 
mailing is to get every salesman 
to exert extra effort during the 
last week of the contest. “Be a 
Finisher” is the keynote of the 
mailing. As this piece opens up 
it hoists a cardboard flag cleverly 
folded under the top center part 
of the mailing when closed. 

Mailing No. 12: Arrival date, 
September 15. Another issue of 
“Cold Selling Talk.” 

This completes the mailings in 
the series. Five pages in the back 
of the plan book for the contest 
managers are devoted to showing 


+ 
Elected by General Mills 


Donald D. Davis has been elected to 
the office of managing director as well as 
that of vice-president of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Other officers and 
members of the board were re-elected. 
W. R. Barry has been elected president 
of Gold Medal Foods, Inc., of which 
S. C. Gale has been elected vice-pres- 
ident. 


necessary for con- 
ducting the contest, ordering 
prizes, etc. A special contest let- 
terhead for local additional work 
on the contest is also shown as 
are suggested cartoons and news 
items for local bulletins supple- 
menting headquarters’ mailings. 

A plan book such as this in the 
hands of each of the contest man- 
agers gives him a bird’s-eye view 
of each step and should be an im- 
mense help to him in devising and 
co-ordinating his own activities 
with what headquarters are doing. 
Westinghouse refrigerator head- 
quarters at Mansfield, Ohio, report 
that on July 31, registration of 
salesmen in the contest numbered 
approximately 7,500; that returns 
far exceeded their expectations and 
that they have never noted so much 
enthusiasm from the field as is 
being displayed at this time. Care- 
ful work before the contest began 
is perhaps one good explanation of 
this interest. . 


a 


special forms 


Appoints Hays MacFarland 


The Pines Winterfront Company, Chi 


cago, manufacturer of automotive ac- 
cessories, has placed its advertising 
account with Hays MacFarland & Com- 
pany, of that city. e Pines company, 
under its new president, W. L. O’ Neill, is 
preparing to introduce several new prod- 
ucts, which will probably.get into pro- 
duction this fall. 
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Benjamin H. Day, who 
founded The Sun in 1833. 


100 YEARS OF THE SUN 


The first issue of The Sun was published 
September 3, 1833, by Benjamin H. Day. 
During its long life The Sun has played a 
prominent part in local and national affairs 


and has made many contributions to newspaper 
publishing in America. 


The Sun is today one of the great newspapers 
of the country . . . complete without being 
ponderous, interesting without being sensa- 
tional, accurate without being dull or lacking 
in color. Because its circulation is concentrated 
among people of intelligence and means, ad- 
vertisers have found it a profitable medium for 


bered their messages . . . The Sun which Ben Day 
t Ss . . 
myo founded 100 years ago has grown with the city 
much which it has served. 

as 1S 

Care- 


began 
on of h e 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising. 


NEW YORK 
ising On Saturday, September 2, The Sun will 
npany, publish its 100th Anniversary Number 


feill, is 
' prod- 
O pro- 
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45 of the 
Merchandisingly Alert 


Answered 


Pe 
Pu CORNELL had an idea—for only a few people. 


They had to be: 


An a 
“To Pi 
from tk 
. Key men of American Industry, to put the — 

idea to work fittingly. Nations 

studyin 

O id f : h The i 
. Open to a new idea, fast moving enoug edvenee 
all emp 
the cou 
this adi 

° . ° . . food, c 
His advertisement in Printers’ Ink headed “To 5 Men in the Nat 

ff ; tion ad 

America” said in part: ‘We believe that five men in sons in 
2 = = taneous 
America have both the vision and the power to use it. The f 
lvance pl 

young } 

‘ - , , . : head of 

Mr. Cornell’s keen advertising mind picked the Printers that ‘bes 


to get it going —Merchandisingly Alert. 
& going 8 


Ink audience as the place where he might find five such 
men. But the idea sounded good to the Merchandisingly 


Alert—so they raised him 900 per cent—from 5 to 45. 


And it’s a good idea—worthy of such a comeback. We 
suggest to other large employers, sitting out there in our 
audience, that they climb aboard. For now is the time when 
manufacturers must help themselves by helping their cus- 


tomers. And their customers are their employees. 
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YEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, TUESDAY, AUGUST 


15, 1988. 





Asks All Firms to Advance 
Week’s Salary to Workers 


Advertising Man Suggests Idea 
to NRA to Increase Buying 
Power of 35,000,000. 


An ad in Printer’s Ink, headlined 
“To Five Men in America,” grew 
from the idealistic notion of an ad- 
vertising man, who had nothing to 
sell in connection .with it, into the 
‘National Recovery Administration 
studying a brand new idea. 

The idea calls for the immediate 
jadvancement of a week’s salary to 
all employes by every employer in 
the country, with the proviso that 
\this advance be spent at once upon 
food, clothing or shelter. Should 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion adopt the plan 35,000,000 per- 
sons in America would have instan- 
taneous increased buying power. 

The father of this sweeping ad- 
lvance plan is Paul Cornell, a modest 
young New York advertising man, 
ihead of the firm at 580 Fifth Ave. 
that. bears his name. 

Leaders “Sold” on Idea. 

Already about forty-five other 
large leaders of industry in the 
country have answered his ad and 
have been practically “sold” on Cor- 
nell's salary-advance-to-stimulate- 
néw-buying-power brain-child. Many 
of them will put it into effect in 
their own organizations immediately. 

He originated the plan, but it’s up 
to4he government to put it through, 
Cornell said ‘today. 

“I talked with Colonel Howe .in 
Washington last Thursday,” said 
Mr. Cornell, “and presented my plan 
for industry, wherever possible, to 
advagme a week’s pay to “employes, 


ing and shelter. Colonel Howe told 
me it was.a ‘damned good idea’ and 
the matter is now pending officially 
before General Johnson and other 
INRA heads. 


Deen a le nell 














Photo by Irving Chicnoff. | 


Paul Corncll. 





Has Fifty Employes. 

“I figure that if 35,000,000 men 
and women could get such an ad- 
vance in pay $500,000,000 would be 
turned into instantaneous action 
buying.” 

Cornell, who sat discussing the 
project in his handsome Fifth Ave. 
offices, where he first tried it out 


with his own fifty employes, is the | 


clean-cut, able executive type. 


“I made a test on the salary | 


advance idea here with my own 
workers,” he said. “I called them all 





in June 15 and told them they would’ 


have a 10 per cent salary increase 
August 1, and if they would promise 
to buy essentials for themselves and 
homes 1 would make them the 
Salary advance. They would have 
twenty weeks to pay for it out of 
their own increases. 

“They were the happiest lot you 
ever saw.-One girl figured that she 
had saved 30 per cent on her pur- 
chases by being able to beat the 


‘high prices that will be current by 


September. 
letters.” 


Others wrote touching 
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Major Industries Fall into Line 


with NRA Codes 


Week Marked by Spectacular Flare-Ups Between Employers and Labor 
Over Open Shop Provisions 


By C. B. Larrabee 


AFtes a few days of vigorous 
wielding of the big stick, 
President Roosevelt left Washing- 
ton for his summer home at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., satisfied that the 
major industries of the country 
had been whipped into line to oper- 
ate under the NRA. His departure 
from Washington climaxed a week 
in which the bitterness of feel- 
ing between employers and labor 
flashed out on several occasions. 
The most spectacular event of 
the week occurred on Wednesday 
when heads of steel companies, 
meeting at Washington on the 
steel code, left a meeting with 


Secretary Perkins when William 
Green, president of the American 


Federation of Labor, appeared as 
representative of the Labor Ad- 
visory Board of the Recovery 
Administration. 

The entire steel industry has 
been more or less in revolt against 
certain phases of the administra- 
tion of NIRA. 

Steel, in its August 7 issue, de- 
votes considerable space to the 
making of codes and reflects the 
resentment of the industry against 
Secretary Perkins who, it feels, 
was unjust. It says, sarcastically, 
“History was made when a woman 
laid down a long-term program for 
the industry—a program partially 
born of a two-day inspection trip 
to Homestead and Sparrows Point, 
with due recognition of courtesies 
extended by both Carnegie and 
Bethlehem.” 

* * * 

The constitutionality of the Re- 
covery Act, as applied to oil con- 
trol, was upheld by a District of 
Columbia justice in the first court 
test, on the basis of the law of 
necessity prevailing in a great na- 
tional emergency. The decision 
was handed down by Justice J. M. 
Cox, in an oil opinion rejecting a 
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plea of Texas refiners for an in- 
junction against orders of Secre- 
tary Ickes prohibiting inter-State 
shipment of oil produced in viola- 
tion of State regulations, 

Justice Cox said: 

“In the law, it is recognized that 
necessity confers many rights and 
privileges that without the neces- 
sity might not be conferred. It is 
said that self-preservation is the 
first law, and this principle, in 
some degree, at least, seems to ex- 
tend to Government. 

“There is another maxim that 
the safety of the people is the 
supreme law, and all these must be 
considered in dealing with emer- 
gencies. All laws, including the 
Constitution, it seems to me, should 
be read in emergencies in the light 
of the law of necessity.’ 


Henry Ford, as always playing 
a lone hand, is still not willing to 
sign the automobile code. When it 
was suggested politely to Mr. Ford 
that if he did not voluntarily get 
in line he would probably be 
whipped into line, the rumor ema 
nated from the Ford plant that the 
company would probably work out 
a code of its own which would go 
much further than the automobile 
code to be approved by the Admin- 
istration. 

While nothing official has come 
from his offices, it would not sur- 
prise the automotive world if Mr 
Ford did something spectacular in 
the way of creating a code of his 
own. Right now he is engaged in 
a bitter competitive battle with the 
industry as a whole and a far 
reaching and revolutionary code 
would be excellent ammunition. 

+ ~ * 


While the code of the new Peri 
odical Publishers Institute jis stil! 
in the hands of Washington of- 
ficials, the Institute announced last 
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week that George Lucas, executive 
secretary of the National Publish- 
ers Association, had been made 
executive secretary of the P.P.I. 

At the same time an executive 
board of seven was named. Its 
members are W. B. Fuller, Curtis 
Publishing Company; John Han- 
rahan, The New Yorker; Charles 
S. Hart, Elks Magazine; Stanley 
R. Latshaw, Butterick Publishing 
Company and chairman of the 
P.P.I.; Lee W. Maxwell, Crowell 
Publishing Company; James H. 
McGraw, Jr., McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, and Percy E. 
Ward, Farm Journal. 

* 

Inquiries at the headquarters of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies reveal that 
progress is being made on a 
code for advertising agencies. The 
completed code will probably be 
submitted to the Recovery Admin- 
istration shortly. In the meantime 
the officials of the Four A’s will not 
discuss the code, pointing out that 
it is customary for the Recovery 
Administration to release details of 
a code after it has been submitted. 

* * * 


This week hearings are being 
held on a code for the retail trades, 
exclusive of food and grocery 
stores. This is in line with the 
Government's desire to make a 
blanket code for small retailers. 
There has been considerable oppo- 
sition to this move of the Admin- 
istration, but General Johnson has 
gone ahead on his original plan. 

+ + ~ 


An interesting development of a 
minor nature was the announce- 
ment last week by the Crystal Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of Outdoor 
Girl and Z.B.T. Baby Powder, 
that retailers who do not fly the 
Blue Eagle will not sell merchan- 
dise made by this company. 

Printed agreements have been 
sent to Crystal wholesale distribu- 
tors and are being signed by them, 
binding the wholesalers to limit the 
resale of the company’s products to 
retailers who either have joined an 
organization whose code has been 
accepted by the NRA or who have 
signed the President’s Re-Employ- 
ment Agreement. 
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What is likely to happen to 
many codes was indicated by the 
action taken on the wholesale drug 
code. Although the wholesalers 
submitted a complete code, discuss- 
ing in detail trade practices, quality 
and prices, the only clauses ac- 
cepted by the Administration were 
those concerning hours and wages. 
Thus a lengthy document was 
trimmed down to a few paragraphs 
and discussion of the other phases 
of the code will have to come later. 

* * * 


That the Administration is grad- 
ually getting into price-fixing and 
minimum prices in indicated by its 
action on several codes. 

Last week General Johnson told 
a meeting of newspaper men that 
he could “conceive of cases where 
a minimum price, below which a 
product could not be sold, might 
be necessary.” At the same time he 
said that he was not ready to con- 
sider price-fixing yet, saying that, 

“price-fixing without production 
control would be an inconceivable 
monstrosity.” 

* 

Dr. William F. Ogburn’s resig- 
nation from the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration has led to considerable 
discussion. Dr. Ogburn gave as 
one of his chief reasons for resign- 
ing the fact that the Board did not 
have an adequate reporting service 
for keeping an accurate check on 
the relation of prices to purchas- 
ing power. 

* * 

A great deal of disappointment 
has been expressed over the fact 
that NRA announced that it would 
turn violations of codes over to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

When the Recovery Act was be- 
fore Congress, industry was told 
that codes would be effectively and 
promptly enforced. 

Those familiar with the work of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
know that under its ordinary modes 
of procedure, it will be from a 
year to two years before it can 
hear cases of violations of codes. 

As yet the Administration has 
not shown that the Commission 
will be given a new personnel nor 
has the Commission itself indicated 
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that it has created new machinery 
which will speed up its work. 

If enforcement of codes is left 
to the Commission, industry lead- 
ers predict freely that violations 
will be many and frequent. 

* * * 


Last week the members of the 
Order of United Commercial Trav- 
elers were told by the Adminis- 
tration that, although they had 
submitted a code and asked for a 
hearing, there could be no hearing 
since NRA limits the submission 
of codes to employers through 
trade associations representing in- 
dustries. 

The traveling salesmen’s code de- 
manded easier access to purchasing 
agents, more liberal expense ac- 
counts and a provision whereby the 
traveling men could return home at 
the end of each week. In addition 
for salesmen working on a salary- 
and-expense basis, the code pro- 
posed a minimum salary of $150 
a month, plus reasonable travel- 
ing expenses while away from 
home. 

os ® 

The Manufacturers’ “Merchan- 
dise Advertising” Association, Inc., 
sent a letter last week to about 
1,000 manufacturers of premiums 
suggesting that they send the fol- 
lowing telegram to Washington: 

“We protest prohibition of pre- 
mium advertising in the oil code 
and in any other industrial code 
because such prohibition jeopar- 
dizes our business and would close 
many factories and throw thou- 
sands out of employment, thereby 
increasing demands on relief or- 
ganizations all contrary to the 
spirit of the Industrial Recovery 
Act.” 

Groups in a number of indus- 
tries have shown a tendency to at- 


—_ 
Ogden Brown Heads 


“Insurance Review” 

Ogden Brown, formerly with The 
Farmer's Wife, later Western manager 
of Needlecraft Magazine, and more re- 
cently with Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
and Johnston, has become president of 
the Western Insurance Review Company, 
St. Louis, publisher of The Insurance 
Review. He will serve as managing 
editor of that publication. 
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tack premiums, although in many 

cases leaders in this industry are 

strongly behind the premium idea. 
* 7 *. 


The NRA campaign of ballyhoo 
is well under way. Popular songs 
—at least it is hoped they will be 
popular—have been written, special 
talkie shorts have been prepared, 
radio talks are already being deliv- 
ered, and a number of vaudeville 
acts are including the Blue Eagle 
and its brood as part of their bid 
for popularity. 

Unfortunately much of this pub- 
licity is not only cheap as to cost 
but also as to execution. It is 
doubtful if the methods used to 
create wartime hysteria will work 
quite so easily in creating peace- 
time jobs. 

Already some of the true friends 
of NIRA are getting a little bit 
embarrassed by the company the 
girl is keeping. They are begin- 
ning to ask if the fact that thirty 
chorus girls wave their legs in 
unison as they sing about their 
love for the dear old Recovery 
Act is quite in line with the seri- 
ous situation facing the country 
and the serious purposes of the 
greatest economic experiment the 
United States has ever essayed. 

* * * 


Persistent reports have had Gen- 
eral Johnson retiring on January 
1, and returning to business. Sen- 
ator Schall is all for immediate 
retirement of the General as are 
a few of the so-called smart busi- 
ness men who have run up against 
his methods of handling difficult 
situations. 

In the meantime the General 
himself has announced that he in- 
tends to stay on the job until his 
part of it is finished. That would 
seem to be authentic. 


a 
A New Record for Shell Oil 


Company 

Last week the Shell Oil Company 
placed the largest single newspaper ad- 
vertisement which the company has ever 
used on the Pacific Coast. The adver- 
tisement is reported to set a record for 
oil company advertising in that territory 

It occupied 3750-line space, featured 
Super Shell gasoline, and appeared in 
twenty-two newspapers. 
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SWEENEY ROLLUPS 


Patents No. 1,706,596 -1,713,082 


LITHOGRAPHED ON 











AVAILABLE 


NOW 


MEMBER IN ANY 


DOMINANT 
DIGNIFIED 


QUANTITIES 
PERMANENT TO PROPERLY 
wean ued a" QUALIFIED 


CAN BE STOOD UP PROSPECTS 


CAN BE HUNG UP iia 
CAN BE USED = 
ANYWHERE PHONE 


WE DO OUR parr 


34 inches X 47inches 


SWEENEY LITHOGRAPH CO.uunc. 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


8 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


Expert Lithographers on Cloth and Cardboard 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH ST. PHONE RECTOR 2-0867 








Better Business Bureaus Seek 
Capper Bill Passage 


Some Letters from Managers Showing Need for National Law Penalizing 
Dishonest Advertising 


PortLANp Better BusINEss 
Bureau, Inc. 
PorRTLAND, OREG. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thank you for your letter rela- 
tive to the present status of the 
Printers’ INK statute as a pro- 
posed Federal law. I, personally, 
am well acquainted with the entire 
Oregon delegation to Congress and 
during the next few weeks will 
make it a point to discuss this 
matter with our representatives and 
senators with a view to receiving 
their support on the measure. 

Rozsert M. Mount, 
Manager. 
a ” * 


Betrer Business BuneEAU OF 
Los ANGELES, Ltp. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Please permit me to express ap- 
preciation for your thoughtfulness 
in writing me outlining the progress 


which has been made to secure 
support for the proposed Federal 
Printers’ INK statute. I am in- 
deed happy to learn that you be- 
lieve the measure will be passed 
during the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Ropert J. BAvER, 

General Manager. 
* * * 


BetTteR Business BUREAU OF 
ScHENEcTADY, INc. 
ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thank you very much for your 
letter concerning the latest develop- 
ments of Senator Capper’s Bill. I 
am glad to note that it is creating 
such favorable support and I am 
sure that legitimate business will 
welcome the adoption of the mea- 
sure as a law. 

A. P. BANTHAM, 
Manager. 
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MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF 
CoM MERCE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thank you for your letter re- 
porting the developments as to the 
Capper Bill to make the PRINTERS’ 
INK statute a Federal law. The 
comments which you make are in- 
teresting. Strangely enough many 
of those who will come under the 
code seem to have the mistaken 
idea that, after they adopt a code, 
all their troubles will be solved 
and there will be no more fraudu- 
lent advertising. 

GEOFFREY WILLOUGHBY, 
Manager. 
+ * . 


Better BusiINeEss BUREAU OF 
New York Cry, INc. 
CENTRAL New York OFFICE 
Utica, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I wish to thank you for your 
letter informing me ‘of the present 
status of the bill introduced by 
Senator Capper proposing that the 
Printers’ IN« statute become a 
Federal law. I am _ particularly 
pleased to note that it has received 
endorsement from so many influ- 
ential organizations, and I sincerely 
trust that the measure will become 
a law during the next session of 
Congress. 

W. B. GArveER, 
Manager. 
* + * 
Cuicaco Better BUSINESS 
Bureau, Inc. 
Curicaco, IL. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I thank you for your courtesy 
in advising me of the present status 
of the Capper Bill. 

We are still keenly interested in 
the passage of this law, and be- 
lieve that Printers’ INK is entitled 
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to much credit for the interest 
which it is taking in its welfare. 

We are not surprised at this in- 
terest, however, in view of the long 
ecord of service and friendship 
which the Printers’ INK Publica- 
tions have evinced for Better Busi- 
ness Bureau protection to business. 

KENNETH BARNARD, 
General Manager. 
* + + 

BuSsINESS BUREAU OF 

PROVIDENCE, INC. 
Provivence, R. I. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thank you for your letter re- 
garding the developments of the 
advertising bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Capper. It would certainly ap- 
pear that the approval given this 
bill would result in favorable pas- 
sage at the next session of Con- 
gress, 


BETTER 


Grorce H. MILter, 
Manager. 


Insurance Group Appoints 
Constitution Committee 


In accordance with a vote of the ex- 
cutive committee of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, the following com- 
mittee has been appointed to draft a new 
constitution and by-laws to be presented 
it the annual meeting of members to be 
held at Briarcliff, N. Y., September 25 
ind 26: Frank Price, Prudential, chair- 
man; John Murphy, Pan-American Life; 
Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual Life; 
Harold E. ‘Taylor, American Insurance, 
and C. E. Rickerd, Standard Accident 
Insurance. 

Plans for the meeting are now being 
made by the convention committee, 
which is preparing a program of interest 
to life, fire and casualty advertising men. 


Heads Minneapolis Bureau 


Harry B. Craddick, president of the 
Craddick Service, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Better 
Business Bureau, succeeding the late 

E. Zonne. Hugh Arthur, vice-pres- 
ident, Dayton Company, was re-elected 
vice-president and W. E. Brockman, 
idvertising manager of the Northwest 
Bancorporation, was re-elected treasurer. 
C. W. Shirk was re-elected secretary 
ind manager. Nineteen directors have 
also been elected. 


With Select Printing Company 


Clifford S. Winkelman, for the last 
year with the Hornell, N. Y., Evening 
Tribune-Times, is now with the Select 
Printing Company, Inc., New York. 
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July was the second consecutive 
month in which classified Help 
Wanted advertising published in 
the Newark Evening News 
showed a gain over the same 
month in 1932. The interpreta- 
tion to business should be mighty 
encouraging. 
For keener analysis let us go be- 
ae the cold statement of fact. 
here were exactly 496 more 
individual ads published—each 
ed represented a job to be filled 
—496 more pay envelopes each 
week. Great, isn’t it! 
No wonder business: in the 
Newark market is already im- 
proving. Newark naturally mir- 
rors the changing trend. It’s one 
of the best markets in the 
country. You'll learn that im- 
mediately you begin your selling 
here. It can be done easily, 
economically, in this medium— 
the ONE newspaper nearly 
every family in the market reads. 


Newark 
Eveni 


N EUGENE W. FARRELL, 

Business and Advertising Mgr., 
215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, 
General Representatives: 
New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 





Eggs Higher; Why Not Rents? 





LIVE 





in Tudor City 


Tupor Crry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 


APRIL, 5 LBS., 25 @ NOW, 29¢/ 


‘Sugar prices are up. Bread is up—buter— 
eggs — clothing — furniture. Almost every. 
thing you buy costs more today than « 
few months age 


Higher commodity prices have airea¢y 


ime your lease in Tudor City sew, rou 
can heve your rent xed — at present low 
levels lor an entire year 


Within walking distance ef your office 





Tennis courm A private plryground tor 
children Three restcuranta Maid and valet 
service cic momen{s notice. Book. drug 
nd grocery stores on the premises. To | 
enjoy all this at the rentals listed below — 
we advise prompt action. 


1 ROOM $50 
2 ROOMS $75 4 ROOMS $110 
3 ROOMS $80 5 ROOMS $135 


Fereianed | denres © abebty gna vecee, 





FRED F.FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO. lac 


CAST END OF 4004 STREET 
OFFICE OPEN TILL MINE P. 


MUanaay mui 44900 | 
i 





GGS, bread, butter, gasoline, 

clothing, furniture—these are 
some of the peculiar ingredients to 
be found in a newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign now being conducted 
in New York by the Fred F. 
French Management Co., Inc., for 
Tudor City apartments. 

But while these individual in- 
gredients may appear peculiar, the 
final concoction is strangely pala- 
table. Such, in fact, that it is bound 
to leave a pleasant taste in the 
mouth of a public well fed up on 
rubber-stamp advertising. 

This novel departure from the 
beaten path of real estate copy 
finds its source in an attempt to 


+ 


Appointed by Frosted Foods 


F. S. Hubbell has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of Frosted Food Sales 
Corporation, a division of General Foods. 
He succeeds R. D. Holbrook, who re- 
signed August 1 to join the staff of 
The Blackman Company, New York 
agency. 


Buys Wisconsin Paper 
J. D. Knotter, for the last ten years 
with the Chicago office of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., has purchased the Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., Gazette. 


portray the present rise in prices 
in a manner that would command 
attention. 

Only a limited number of people, 
it was reasoned, are interested in 
stock prices. On the other hand, 
interest in commodities is neces- 
sarily universal. Here was an idea. 

The new advertisements depict 
the advance in the prices of sugar, 
eggs, clothing, and other things by 
striking photographs. Average 
commodity prices serve as captions 
to the illustration. Copy does not 
definitely state that rentals will 
rise, but the inference is obvious— 
and yet subtle enough to be inter- 
esting. 


+. 


Now Leopold Art Service 

The Leopold & Weinhagen Studios, 
New York, commercial art, have been 
taken over by J. A. Leopold and he will 
continue the business under the name 
of the J. A. Leopold Art Service at the 
same address. 


Death of H. H. Clifford 


Harry H. Clifford, copy chief in the 
advertising department of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, died re- 
cently. Before joining Sherwin-Williams, 
he represented the Chilton Class Journal 
Company. 
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“Variety” 


Advertising Agencies Listed 


HAT interesting publication 

Variety, authoritative voice of 
the show business, recently listed 
some advertising agencies, and their 
radio methods. 

“Some agencies,” says the article, 
“have established themselves as ex- 
perts with the comedy-musical 
stanza and flopped in other phases. 
Some have made an outstanding 
click of the serial script, and others 
have shown a particular aptitude 
for class through straight orches- 
tral interludes. 

“What follows,” says Variety 
“is a composite of the way several 
agency men rate the agencies as to 
radio entertainment” : 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. Innovators of the big 
name and money star as a regular 
and consistent feature through the 
agency’s Atwater Kent, General 
Electric and General Motors (insti- 
tutional) accounts. 


Lord & Thomas, Specialists in 
human-interest script serials, as ex- 
emplified by “Amos ’n’ Andy,” “The 
Goldbergs,” “Clara, Lu ’n’ Em.” 
Also first of the big time and 
hookup plungers, viz., Lucky Strike 
series. 


J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc. The 
flashy lads of the air, responsible 
for developing the comedy-variety 
program to its present state, a 
staunch exponent of the use of 
stage and screen names and one of 
the most successful air merchan- 
disers in the business. 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Ine. 
Strong for the small-town script act, 
adept at maintaining at a high level 
a musical show of the American 
Album of Familiar Music (Bayer’s 
Aspirin) type, but overlong and too 
direct when it comes to merchandis- 
ing copy. But ranking among the 
three most successful agencies in 
radio. 

Newell-Emmett Co. Showed ’em 
something new when it scheduled 
three different names alternating on 
six stanzas a week and did an un- 
usually effective piece of work in 


Tells All 


and Radio Methods Analyzed 


its merchandising of Chesterfield 
cigarette. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co. Still one of 
the keener showmen among the first 
ten agencies on the air. Handling of 
Barbasol, with Singing Sam, rated 
as its ace accomplishment. Has also 
done well with the Carnation show 
(NBC Monday nites) which has 
developed into a standard musical 
program of its kind, directed to and 
appealing to the lower middle class 
family. Backing of the Voice of 
Experience on CBS regarded as an 
indication of departing from one of 
the most conservative policy agen- 
cies in the business. 


Cecil, Warwick & Cecil. Handy 
with the dramatic show, viz., Sher- 
lock Holmes and “20,000 Years in 
Sing Sing” and inclined strongly 
toward the celebrity. Has done a 
crack entertainment and merchan- 
dising job with the Gulf Oil series 
(Will Rogers, Arthur Brisbane, 
Irvin Cobb). 


Benton & Bowles, Inc. Standout 
accomplishment is the Maxwell 
House Coffee Showboat. Judged a 
consistently showmanly example of 
entertainment for the class it goes 
after and nifty on merchandising 
Has been not as effective with the 
Best Foods Musical Grocery Store 
(NBC Friday’ nights) which 
switches comics, from Tom How- 
ard to Fred Allen, August 2, but 
has shown a decided knack for 
kid shows, such as Paul Wing the 
Story Man and Capt. Diamond’s 
Adventures, even though the latter 
is in an evening spot. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. First 
and most successful of the mystery 
drama specialists and okay with 
comedy-musical shows such as Jack 
Benny-George Olsen for Canada 
Dry and the present Phil Baker 
affair for Armour. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. Cut its 
widest swath with the Standard 
Oil combine series (Marx Bros., 
concert stars, operetta, drama, etc. ). 
Agency's First Nighter stanza 

90 
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Campana Italian Balm) is a 
standard script affair and is ap- 
proaching its third year on NBC, 
vith the show and merchandising 
\b done here held as appreciably 
responsible for the huge progress in 
sales taken by the product. 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc. Texaco is 
this agency’s only account on the 
air but its handling of Ed Wynn 
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and development of the Fire Chief 
idea regarded as one of the smart- 
est examples of merchandising un- 
veiled on the airlines. Agency is 
also credited with doing a slick 
piece of all-around exploitation in 
the way it tied up the program 
with Texaco’s print advertising, 
novelty giveaways for the kids and 
parade stunts. 


+ 


Banks to Discuss Better Advertising 


ROADER and more informa- 

tive use of advertising as part 
of the development of a better all- 
around public relations policy for 
banks and investment houses will 
come up for discussion at the Na- 
tional Public Relations Conference 
to be held next month under the 
auspices of the Financial Advertis- 
ers Association. The meeting will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, from September 
ll to 14 

Among those who will speak at 
the conference are: Governor Her- 
bert H. Lekman of New York; 
francis H. Sisson, Henry Bruere, 
George W. Davison, James L. 
Walsh, Allan M. Pope, Thomas 
R. Preston, John H. Puelicher and 
Bayard F. Pope. 

An advertising exhibit will be 
a feature of the conference, with 
exhibits grouped by types of ad- 
vertising campaigns, such as trust 
services, safe deposit, investment 
and commercial banking. The ex- 
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Eastern Distributor for New 
Product 


The Twink Products Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of Twink, instant 
prepared cake icing, has appointed Twink 
Pr oducts Company of New York, Walter 
S. Kraus in charge, as Eastern distribu- 
tor. This product first appeared on the 
market June 1, 1933, and in Eastern ter- 
ritory on August 1. Although advertis- 
1 g is contemplated, no advertising agency 
as been appointed as yet. 


To Represent New Texas 
Paper 


Tex., 
ew paper, has appointed Burke, Kuipers 


The Temple, Morning News, a 
x Mahoney, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, New York, as its national adver- 
tising representative. 


hibits will be reproduced in book 
form to enable convention atten- 
dants to retain a permanent record 
of them. 

Norval A. Hawkins, vice-presi- 
dent of The Glen Buck Company, 
Chicago, will address the trust de- 
velopment session of the confer- 
ence; Elton Bragg, manager of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company, 
New York, will speak on methods 
trust companies might adopt to im- 
prove selling technique in the light 
of experiences gained by life in- 
surance underwriters. 

Other speakers scheduled are: 
Harvey Weeks, assistant vice- 
president, Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company; Samuel Wit- 
ting, second vice-president, Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank and Trust 
Company; John W. Remington, 
vice-president, Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank and Trust Company, and 
Sheldon L. Stirling, assistant trea- 
surer, Union and New Haven 
Trust Company. 

+ 


Plan Typography Exhibit 

An exhibition of advertising typog- 
raphy will be held in connection with the 
seventh annual convention of the Ad- 
vertising Typographers of America, 
which is scheduled for October 24-27 at 
the Palmer House, Chicago. The exhibit 
is open to all typographers, whether 
members of the association or not. There 
is no entry fee, aside from individual 
transportation costs, and there are to be 
no awards. Entries are due in the hands 
of Oswald Cooper, 155 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, by October 16. 


To Sponsor “March of Time” 


Beginning early in October, “The 
March of Time” radio program will re- 
turn to the air. It will be sponsored by 
Remington Rand, Inc., over a coast-to- 
coast network. Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., will continue to direct 
the program. , 





Find the “No” 


Man! 


Some Practical Points on Salesmanship, Drawn from Experiences of 
Those Who Have Learned by Wasting Time 


By A. H. Deute 


R. JONES is the man to 

see!” I was told. “He is 
a man without a title. He sits in 
an office alongside of that of the 
president of the company. He is 
really the power behind the throne. 
If you get your story across to 
him and sell him the idea, it’s as 
good as sold to the president—and 
that means the company.” 

I had thought of getting to the 
purchasing agent, the production 
manager, the works manager, the 
head of the laboratory and possibly 
the sales manager. And then an 
“insider” gave me the “real low- 
down.” 

And so I met Mr. Jones. He 
proved to be a charming chap with 
whom I seemed to get on famously. 
He had time to listen to my story. 
He asked several intelligent ques- 
tions. When I was through with 
my talk, he said: 

“Now, there is real food for 
thought in what you have set forth. 
Of course, it is not a matter which 
I can dispose of in the twinkling 
of an eye. Suppose you just leave 
the thought with me and it will be 
given consideration.” 

I came away jubilant. I had ap- 
parently reached the right man. I 
interpreted his comment about 
“food for thought” as his way of 
saying that it would now be pre- 
sented to the president for his 
approval. I developed a sincere per- 
sonal regard for this kindly and 
agreeable gentleman. 

“Tt certainly proves,” I remarked, 
“that when you get to the man 
really high up, you invariably find 
a genuine human being with whom 
to deal. He is big enough to un- 
derstand what you are saying. He 
does not have to surround himself 
with false fronts, on all sides, to 
impress you with his importance.” 

A month, I waited. I received no 
summons to call. And so I dropped 
in to see him. His secretary sent 
in my name. He recalled me at once 


and personally opened his door to 
welcome me. I did very little talk- 
ing, but he did quite a bit. In fact, 
he took me into some of the prob- 
lems of his company, and in ten 
minutes time gave me a good first- 
hand idea of the genuine merit of 
his product. In fact, he made a 
real booster of me. 

It seemed that certain conditions 
in international business affairs 
prevented anything being done just 
at this time, but he most assuredly 
had not forgotten me. And five 
minutes later I was going down 
the elevator feeling warm and 
friendly. What a splendid chap he 
was ! 

Six months elapsed. I saw him 
occasionally. He was invariably 
glad to see me and sent me on my 
way rejoicing and charmed. And 
then finally it dawned upon me that 
I was getting no business. And | 
said to myself: 

“How come? I’m apparently do- 
ing famously, but I’m like the 
squirrel in the wheel—going round 
and round at breakneck speed, but 
passing no milestones. I’ve been 
selling goods quite a while. Can't 
I classify this delightful personal- 
ity? In short, where is the nourish- 
ment in all this?” 


His Real Status 
Discovered 


And so I inquired around a little 
It was a competitor of this “pros- 
pect” who had the information | 


wanted. “Oh, Jones?” he replied. 
“One of the most human, lovable 
chaps in the world. Splendid fel- 
low, is he not?” 

“All of that,” I agreed. “But just 
what is his job. When does he ever 
say Vv +9” 

The competitor 
never says ‘yes,’” 
“He’s not the ‘yes’ man. 
‘no’ man.” 

Then it was all made clear to 
me. Here was the head of a great 


laughed. “He 
was the answer. 
He’s the 
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A LARGE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Invites Small Accounts 


ANY ADVERTISERS, spending a few thousand dollars, 
would like to enjoy the services of a latge advertising 
agency, financially strong, and with the type of personnel and the 
facilities unavailable in a small advertising agency. At the same 
time, they want to be sure that they will share these services in 
the same measure as the largest account in the house, and not 
be discriminated against because of their size, or the character 
of media employed. 


Servicing small accounts has always been an important part of 
our business. The amount of our total billing has placed us for 
many years among the largest advertising agencies in the United 
States. But this billing has, to a great extent, been made up of 
many small and moderate sized accounts. 


Because of the size of our business we can afford to buy the 
best talent in the market, to maintain our own printing plant 
for the convenience of our clients, and to offer all the services 
common to other large agencies. 


But, at the same time, our staff spe- 
cializes ia flexible minds and willing 
legs . . . at your service at all times. 
We have no minimum we ask for 
no contract. 


Our present accounts include many 
types of products and services, from 


coffee and cosmetics to hotels and 
transportation, as well as a very large 
and diversified financial clientele. 
Our list of clients, many cf whom 
we have serviced successfully for as 
long as fifty years of the sixty we 
have been established, will testify to 
our ability. 


We invite consultation without obligation. If you desire one of our executives to call, 
or if you wish to make an appointment for a conference at our office, write or tele- 
phone to Robert J. Herts, Vice-President in charge of the New Business Department. 


List of Clients and Copy of Our Financial Statement 
Sent Upon Request 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising 


70 Pine Street, New York 


Established 1872 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Boston 
San Francisco 


ALBERT FRANK - GUENTHER LAW, LTD. 
65 London Wall, London, E. C. 2, England 
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corporation, with thousands of 
stockholders, millions of customers, 
more millions of potential cus- 
tomers. Every man, woman and 
child in the United States and in 
many foreign lands was either a 
customer or should be a customer 
of the company. 

Thousands of people had ideas 
and suggestions and merchandise to 
sell to that company. Nobody must 
be offended. Nobody must be made 
to feel he did not have courteous 
treatment. 

There was a great purchasing 
department which in a kindly man- 
ner bought from all it could and 
sent the others on their way, feel- 
ing that they had been well treated. 
But there were scores of others 
whose calls could not be properly 
handled by a purchasing agent. 
Somebody higher up had to put on 
the performance for these select 
few. 

So this charming individual had 
been drafted from the purchasing 
department, set up in a more costly 
office on the executive floor, and 
installed as the official “no” man. 
He could say “no” better than 
anybody else in America. Once in a 
while he might flag an idea and 
send the owner of it to some de- 
partment head, and then there 
might be action. Upon all other 
occasions, he listened to the idea, 
forgot it immediately and sent the 
caller on his way happy. 


A Great Many Amateur 
“No” Men 


Now, there are not many of 
these professional “no” men, but 
there are a great many amateurs— 
prospective buyers who take on an 
attitude of friendliness, appear 
much pleased, but start the sales- 
man right out on his way. There 
lies in this method a_ technique 
which many men find more pleasant 
than the ordinary one of merely 
saying “no” and letting it go at 


It behooves every salesman to 
study his prospect and make sure 
that he is not being glad-handed 
out of the office or the store—made 
to believe he has a prospect lining 
up, when actually he has made no 
impression at all. 

It is a far cry from the exotic 
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professional “no” man of the great 
corporation to the Greek confec- 
tioner, but the technique is the 
same. I called on this Greek several 
years ago, when I was selling 
candy. I hammered away at him 
until I was well-nigh exhausted, 
trying to sell him marshmallow- 
whip. When I had overcome all 
apparent resistance and had played 
my strongest trump card and knew 
that there was nothing now be- 
tween the order and me, the elusive 
Greek smiled and said: “I no buy. 
You see my cousin, Chris.” 

“And when may your cousin be 
found in?” I queried. 

“No can tell. He visit old coun- 
try. Maybe three, four month.” 
And the only answer was “Oh!” 


A Mental Inventory 
of Buyers 


One of the best salesmen I ever 
saw at work, Willard Cook, now 
head of the General Food Products 
Corporation, told me once that he 
invariably made a careful mental 
inventory of the buyers upon whom 
he called, to ascertain in advance 
whether the buyer was a profes- 
sional glad-hander or a hard-egg. 

“I'd rather work with the hard 
type of buyer,” Cook said to me 
“You know where he stands. You 
never can tell where you are with 
the feather bed type of buyer.” 

Alexander H. Kerr years ago 
discussed with me the problem of 
the buyer who side-steps. For that 
fraternity he had a hard and fast 
method of operation. He opened his 
sales talk like this: 

“Now, Mr. Blank—I’m a busy 
man, and for that reason I respect 
the other man’s time. I am _ not 
here to waste either yours or mine. 
I feel I have something here which 
you could consider to advantage. It 
is going to take me ten minutes to 
tell you the facts. You may want 
to ask questions. The interview will 
probably require half hour to an 
hour. I don’t want to waste your 
time. You don’t want to waste mine. 
Are you in position, provided this 
proposition appeals to you, to defi- 
nitely say ‘yes,’ or do you first 


have to take the matter up with 

your partner (or your wife) ?” 
If the buyer admitted he had to 

discuss it with someone else, Kerr 
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would suggest that all interested 
parties be present. If the buyer 
stated that he could buy if he so 
lesired, the interview was under 
vay. 

“T save myself a lot of time in 
that way,” he explained. “And at 
the same time I close a lot of sales 
that would otherwise drift along 
and finally fizzle out. What I mean 
to accomplish is to make the pros- 
pect admit that he can say ‘yes’ 
if. he wants to. Many a time, by 
appealing to his pride, I get that 
statement out of him, whereas, 
otherwise, if I had not done so, 
when it came to the crucial mo- 
ment, he’d set up the barrier about 
having to see his partner or his 
wife. And inevitably, these impor- 
tant parties to the deal would be in 
\frica or giving a singing lesson.” 

Every salesman relishes the good 
prospect, next to the actually 
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signed order. It is nice to report to 
the home office about the good 
prospect who is soon going to be 
closed. 

But the salesman is committing a 
grave error in the development of 
the sale when he permits himself 
to become intoxicated over the 
prospect, failing to analyze prop- 
erly the ground over which he has 
to work. 

Good salesmen know that before 
they can close the sale, they must 
develop their case with the man 
who is really in position to buy, if 
he wants to buy. And that applies 
with equal force to the head of a 
great corporation and the part 
owner of a little retail store. 

Are your salesmen spending their 
effort on the “no” man or are they 
directing their energy toward the 
development of the sale on the man 
who really can sign the order? 


+ 


Croxon Campaign Under Way 


A® PORTFOLIO just issued by 

Croxon, Inc. New York, 
constitutes the basis of advertising 
plans for its products. It deals 
largely with the submission of 
proof to substantiate the claims 
which the company makes for its 
product, Croxon Cream, a depila- 
tory. 

A letter from a consulting and 
research chemist employed by the 
company to report on analysis of 
the product is given, as also are 
reproductions of affidavits from 
users of the product, testifying to 
their satisfaction with it. A spread 
is devoted to reproducing a repre- 
sentative collection of more than 
400 letters received from depart- 
ment stores on the subject of their 
handling the product without any 
complaint from consumers. 

The portfolio next deals with 


— 


“Rural New Yorker” Adopts 


New Policy 
The Rural New Yorker, New York, 
has changed its representation. It has 
resumed charge of all advertising activi- 
ties through its own organization, main- 
taining advertising offices in New York 
and Chicago. 


the company’s guarantee to users 
of Croxon Cream, together with a 
reproduction of the policy which 
the company has obtained for 
product liability. 

This presentation of evidence on 
the merits of the product has been 
sent to all buyers of Croxon mer- 
chandise. Immediately following its 
mailing, a rotogravure campaign 
was started in a list of fifty-four 
Sunday newspapers, 126-line space 
to appear twice a month. Some 
magazine advertising is now ap- 
pearing, but will be augmented 
with the addition of more maga- 
zines starting in February. 

A further list of five women’s 
magazines is being used on a cam- 
paign featuring Croxon Beauty 
Stick. It is planned to develop a 
line of beauty products under the 
Croxon brand. 


+ 
Hotel Publication Bought by 


Maclean 
The Fisher Publishing Com 
has sold the Canadian Hotel Review and 
Restaurant, Toronto, to The Maclean 
Publishing Company, Ltd., of that city. 
The change in ownership is effective with 
the September issue, 


ny, Ltd., 





Goods Priced for Profit Sell Easier 
Than at Cut Price 


(Continued from page 6) 


far projected, continuance of price- 
cutting would inevitably bring us 
right back where we started. Our 
idea throughout in this thing was 
to insure profit for ourselves and 
we knew that if our distributors 
didn’t profit by handling our mer- 
chandise neither, in the long run, 
would we.” 

The first word on the price policy 
was contained in a broadside mailed 
on December 30, 1932, to 150,000 
dealers. It was also sent to all job- 
bers, along with a letter explain- 
ing to them the implications of the 
new policy in their dealings with 
retailers. In addition to announc- 
ing the improvements in the prod- 
ucts, and the new products, it con- 
tained this statement: 


Because of unreasonable price- 
cutting on O-Cedar products prac- 
ticed by some retailers, the handling 
of O-Cedar has become less profit- 
able to a great number of retail 
dealers than is justified by the ac- 
tive consumer acceptance and high 
quality of the merchandise. 

We are convinced that the quick- 
est and surest way to discourage 
and correct this price-cutting and 
the most profitable policy for all 
concerned, is to reduce the cost to 
dealers, making it possible for them 
to sell at the suggested new low 
prices and, at the same time, main- 
tain their legitimate profit margin. 

We shall do everything possible 
to prevent damaging price-cutting 
in the future and are determined to 
have no further dealings with those 
not in accord with this policy. 

We recognize the responsibility of 
enforcing this policy is our own, 
and we do not ask anyone to share 
that responsibility. 


There were of course several se- 
rious difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing this actually effective. For one 
thing, there is the legal aspect, 
which prohibits the use of coercion 
in bringing about price maintenance 
and any semblance of such pres- 


sure was to be avoided. Secondly, 
nobody has to adhere to the sched- 
ule, in spite of a company’s de- 
termination not to sell to price 
cutters. For, as Mr. Barton points 
out, there isn’t a retailer in the 
United States who cannot by some 
means get a stock of any merchan- 
dise made if he wants it. And the 
third problem is convincing the 
trade that the company means what 
it says. 

The reason this price protection 
program did succeed was that the 
company had equipped itself, 
through its two years of investiga- 
tion into the facts about its indus- 
try, with an assembly of bed-rock 
proved and indisputable reasons 
why maintaining the full list price 
was for the good of everyone con- 
cerned. It had a story to tell that 
was simple and straightforward 
and reasonable and, most impor- 
tant, based on tested facts. 

Following the sending of the 
broadside, salesmen contacted ma- 
jor distributors, both jobbers and 
retailers, in every territory and 
demonstrated what would happen 
in the way of larger profits and 
why they definitely knew it would. 
On this premise the customer was 
asked, for his own good as well as 
that of a manufacturer of products 
having a long established sala- 
bility, to maintain prices. And 
somehow or other it turned out that 
the large majority of those in busi- 
ness, chain stores and department 
stores included, were really inter- 
ested in making a profit and de- 
cidedly receptive to any proved 
suggestion tending in that direc- 
tion. 

“There were a number of cases 
where the salesmen were stymied,” 
Mr. Barton said. “They ran up 
against some larger retail distrib- 
utors who said: ‘The policies of the 
O-Cedar Corporation don’t mean 2 
thing to me in running my busi- 
ness’; or “We have a long standing 
policy here of cutting every price 
below list and we don’t propose to 
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Asked to quote on 
Million Lots . . . 


says this premium advertiser 
/ 
« 


More good news from another premium advertiser. 


This one used a third page July Printers’ Ink Monthly and 
has this to say about it— 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
Gentlemen : 
| am not prone to write testimonial letters, but when a 
situation presents itself and an experiment is tried which pans 
out particularly favorably, | think it is only fair to let a publi- 
cation know about the responsiveness of their circulation. 


We are very much pleased with the inquiries received 
from the one-third page advertisement which we ran in the July 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly—particularly so, as two inquiries 
called for a quotation of books in million lots. 


Alll we can ask of an advertisement is to develop in- 
quiries for us and we confidently expect to turn a fair propor- 
tion of them into good sized orders. | am sure you will be 
interested in how this experiment has worked out. 


Very truly yours, 
THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY 
Ed. H. Gorton, Asst. Sales Manager 
Stationery Division 


Only large volume premium users ask for quotations on mil- 
lion lots. 


Not all Printers’ Ink Monthly subscribers are premium users. 
And those who do employ them aren't all big quantity users. 


But the largest are among our readers as well as thousands of 
other users whose premium purchases result in nice orders. 


If you sell premium merchandise and want to sell more of it, 
tell about it where your messages will reach the right people— 
the merchandisingly alert, advertise it in 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
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make an exception in your case.’ 

“The course here was for one 
of the top executives of the com- 
pany—who stood on call at all 
times—to get on a train bound for 
the scene of the difficulty and 
tackle it with the salesman. 
fuller picture of the soundness of 
this thing was made by one of us 
who had taken actual part in the 
work of digging out the facts and 
the usual result was that the ab- 
sence of interest or the long stand- 
ing policy was replaced by an un- 
derstanding of the profit picture 
which led to acceptance of our 
program. 


Moving with 
the Times 


“We were of course helped in an 
appreciable degree in accomplish- 
ing our objective by the fact that 
we happened to pick a time when 
the whole national attitude was be- 
ginning to turn against the tactics 
of price chiseling. Merchandisers 
themselves were beginning to get a 
notion of the profitless futility of 
indiscriminate price-cutting. Senti- 


ment in general was tending toward 


the direction in which we were 
making our move. 

“On the other hand, our own 
‘new deal’ preceded the national 
one by three months and the 
project was at no time an easy one. 

“That our approach was result- 
ful is indicated by the fact that 
we haven’t quit doing business with 
any department store in America. 
Moreover, we have received our 
greatest co-operation in the grocery 
field, which, to put it mildly, con- 
tains a few chain-store organiza- 
tions which have been known to 
hold some definite ideas about price- 
cutting. We have increased our 
total distribution, adding new cus- 
tomers and selling firms we hadn't 
been able to sell for years. 

“Here’s an interesting specific 
example of what has happened: 
Los Angeles, one of the worst 
price-cutting centers in the coun- 
try, is today on a full list basis for 
O-Cedar—and that includes the 
many super-markets operating 
there. 

“Wholesalers, too, have accepted 
wholeheartedly the non-price slash- 
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ing plan as it affects their dealings 
with retailers and we're still doing 
business with all of them. In some 
respects they are the biggest 
boosters of all for the new pro- 
gram. Today our jobbers average 
21 per cent gross on our merchan- 
dise, whereas the former average 
was 11 per cent. And that didn't 
cost O-Cedar a nickel, for it is the 
result of elimination on their part 
of discount slashing to dealers and 
on ours of doing away with trick 
discounts to them.” 

A factor in cementing jobber 
good-will toward the “new deal” 
was a plan of replacing old mer- 
chandise with the new improved 
products, which was instituted early 
in the program. Many wholesalers 
were handicapped by stocks of old 
style mops when the new ones 
were brought out. Knowing it 
needed all the good-will it was 
possible to have, the company made 
a trade offer whereby the jobber 
got back full invoice price, in terms 
of the new merchandise, for his 
obsolete stock, on a $3 for $1 
basis. The company broke even on 
this and the jobber lost no money. 

Next came selling help for the 
dealer. Prior to the start of the 
spring house-cleaning season, a dis- 
play stand was offered through 
100,000 broadsides mailed to re- 
tailers. This fixture provided for 
a grouping on the sales floor of 
mops, dusters, polishers, spray and 
the new wax cream in an attractive, 
self-contained departmental unit. It 
was made of substantial cardboard 
construction and had the economy 
advantage of being light enough 
to ship by parcel post. There was 
no charge for this unit. 

This helped clear out existing 
stocks of both jobbers and dealers 
and put them in a legitimate posi- 
tion to order new merchandise. 

The next development in the 
logical pattern was an advertising 
campaign which began the first 
week in May in forty-one news- 
papers, with weekly insertions, and 
in a national newspaper weekly— 
thus being timed to the house- 
cleaning season. In departmental- 
ized layout, the housewife was 
given the story of O-Cedar’s full 
line of house-cleaning materials and 
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retail prices were quoted for each 
item, 

This was the first public intro- 
duction of the O-Cedar wax cream 
and it is not irrelevant to note here 
that the package for this product 
was quite in line with the whole 
yrogressive program. It won the 
Wolf packaging award this year. 

Like the other elements of the 
new O-Cedar policy, the advertis- 
ng had been tried and tested in 
idvance. The company knew it 
would produce and that the plan 
of jointly featuring all products 
would sell the whole line. It did. 


a P 
Chicago Legion Post Elects 
Charles C. Greene, account executive 

with Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., was 

elected commander of the Advertising 

Men’s Post of the 
American Legion, 
Chicago, last week. 
He succeeds 
Charles M. Sloan, 
president of the 
Charles M. Sloan 
Advertising 
Agency. 

Other new of- 
ficers are: First 
vice - commander, 
John W. Schaefle, 
Baird & Warner, 
Inc.; second vice- 
commander, Wil- 
liam J. Mitchell, 
Minneapolis, North- 
field & Southern 
Railway; third 
vice-commander, Charles C. Greene 
Carl E. Thorsen, 

Critchell, Miller, Whitney & Barbour; 

adjutant, Roy Knipschild, Rosenow Com- 

pany; treasurer, A. N. Gibson, Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company. 

Directors elected for the coming year 
ire John Flanagan, Oscar Rose, James 
Bryant, Jay Brown, Victor Nydele, and 
James McNamara. 


Root—Chicago 


Has Chimes Account 


The National Signal Systems Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of Mell- 
O-Tone chimes, fas appointed Humphrey, 

*’rentke & Scheel, Inc., Cleveland, as 
counsel. Macazines, business 
direct mail will be used. 


a dee FE 
papers an 


Appoint Iola 
_ The Solite Sales Company and Rab’s 
ns, New York, manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of Solite lamps and photographic 
equipment, have placed their advertising 
with The B. D. Iola Company, Inc., 
New York. 


Starts Service at Providence 

Robert B. Jones has started an adver- 
tising service, with offices located at 146 
Orange Street, Providence, R. I. 
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The C. C. C. and 
Happy Days 


The C. C. C. is an older brother of the 
N. R. A. It is the Civilian Conservation 
Corps—larger in numbers than the Amer- 
ican forces in the Spanish American 
War. It is composed of 314,000 men now 
at work in the nation’s forests and 
parks. 

Happy Days is the authorized weekly 
newspaper of the C. C. C. It is similar 
to The Stars and Stripes, which was the 
official newspaper of the A. E. F. It is 
read each week by the men in the 
C. C. C. and is sent home to relatives 
and friends. 


If you would like to know more about the 
C. C. C. and Happy Days, we shall be 
glad to have you write us for further 
particulars and sample copies. The sub- 
scription price is One Dollar for six 
months. The advertising rate, effective 
September 1, is fifty cents per line. 


HAPPY DAYS 


Authorized weekly newspaper of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 


National Press Building © Washington, D.C. 











Advertising 
Manager_~ 


Able and experienced 
advertising man as first 
assistant to the general 
Advertising Manager of 
one of our largest brew- 
eries. 


Must be mature, sea- 
soned, experienced busi- 
ness man who knows 
how to handle difficult 
situations diplomati- 
cally. Kindly give full 
particulars. 


Address ’L,”’ Box 85, Printers’ Ink 
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The New York 
Sage Words Times quotes 
from the Mrs. Roosevelt as 

First Lady _ saying, at one of 
her Mrs.-Presidential press confer- 
ences, that consumers will do well 
to keep their eyes peeled against 
price-gougers. 

“Purchasers,” said Mrs. Roose- 
velt, in person and not through a 
spokeswoman, “can best protect 
themselves by dealing with those 
vendors who do not increase their 
prices beyond the real difference 
occasioned by increased costs of 
production, and reporting those 
who do, if upon inquiry and in- 
vestigation they find they are being 
imposed upon.” 

On the other hand, we learn 
through another medium that “the 
studies of Prof. Warren show that 
commodity prices have risen to 
about 1910-14 levels, with no great 
increase in retail prices,” but that 
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“commodity prices must go about 
50 per cent higher to meet the 
Administration’s objective.” 

Is this an example of Govern- 
ment by check and balance? 

Or are we plain citizens to as- 
sume that it’s just a family misun- 
derstanding ? 

Whatever the cause of the tan- 
gency, there will be those of us 
who will fear that this counsel that 
comes from the distaff side of the 
presidency will be difficult to apply. 

We are to buy only from “those 
vendors who do not increase their 
prices beyond the real difference 
occasioned by the increased cost of 
production.” 

Are we to be kept informed, then 
—and from day to day—just how 
much it actually is costing to 
weave a pair of socks, or create a 
loaf of bread, or fabricate an auto- 
mobile ? 

Or is some inventive Brain- 
Trust mind now at work on a 
widget, with a peep-hole in it, 
through which we can squint at a 
vendor, turn a couple of calibrated 
knobs, and then take off a reading 
that will enable us to say: 

“You old robber, you! After 
correction for wind, magnetic devi- 
ation, and foreign exchange, I find 
that your price on that there ham 
is 4.7 points above the off-golden 
mean. And I’m going to tell on 
you to General Johnson!” 


If somebody in- 
How Big vades a_ neigh- 
a Line? bor’s strawberry 

bed when the picking is good in 

his own, there is likely to be a bat 
tle resulting in fewer strawberries 
for both. 

This thought comes from a care- 
ful reading of statements made by 
financial advisers to people who 
have purchased stocks in various 
companies. One such answer to an 
anxious correspondent  recentl) 
pointed out that for the six months 
ended June 30, the Lambert Phar- 
macal Company reported a net in- 
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come of $2,568,384 less than the 
corresponding period of last year. 

“Seasonal influence,” the adviser 
said, “contributes partly to this 
decline, but it would not seem to 
account for the major portion. The 
large reduction in net income was 
due in part to the unsatisfactory 
business conditions and in part to 
aggressive competition of other 
mouth wash manufacturers. Mouth 
wash accounts for 60 per cent of 
Lambert’s total revenue. The re- 
maining revenue is derived mostly 
from sales of tooth paste.” 

One cannot help wondering what 
might have happened if Lambert 
had made and sold only Listerine. 

A retail druggist of Printers’ 
INK’s acquaintance puts it this 
way : 

“Why don’t they each stick to 
making the thing they know best? 
Just when we get used to a trade- 
mark on one product, the manufac- 
turer goes into seven others, all of 
which his competitors make, and I 
know that we can’t do as good 
a selling job as we used to over 
the counter.” 

While the druggist’s statement 
may not be hitting directly at Lam- 
bert, it certainly applies to other 
companies who went over into a 
competitor’s field to pick off a por- 
tion of his business only to find 
their own field invaded on their 
main product by an aroused com- 
petitor who was willing to sell at a 
lower price. 

Perhaps under the new industria! 
set-up more consideration will be 
given to the idea of how big a line 
ought to be and how profitable it 
is to go far afield in merchandising. 


President Roose- 
velt, if we in- 
terpret his ac- 
tions correctly, 


A Real Job 
for the 
General 


would not presume to dictate to 
the members of his official family 
what and how they should think— 
any more than he would attempt 
to tell them what to eat or drink 
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or wherewithal they should be 
clothed. 

The independent thinking of the 
brain trust, the results of which 
he accepts or rejects as he sees 
fit, is the best illustration of this. 
But there is no law to prevent him 
from attempting to guide their 
thinking and to indicate to them 
the straight and narrow path when 
they stray off into the broad high- 
ways of error. 

Take Secretary Wallace, for in- 
stance, and his recent pronounce- 
ment against advertising, which 
runs along the general lines that 
as long as the country “continues 
to tolerate advertising and sales 
costs frequently higher than the 
cost of raw materials, our at- 
tempts to lower distribution costs 
cannot result in sensational reduc- 
tions.” 

The President himself expresses 
completely opposite sentiments. So 
does General Johnson. Both of 
these useful citizens told the re- 
cent convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America that adver- 
tising has a vital part in the re- 
covery program. And, judging by 
the present steady increase in lin- 
age, business believes they are 
right. 

We are surprised that Secretary 
Wallace, with a background such 
as his, doesn’t know better. His 
intentions are probably innocent; 
but his sentiments, if he is cor- 
rectly quoted, strike at the very 
life of the national recovery pro- 
gram. 

Printers’ INK hopes that the 
President may be able to find time 
to instruct his estimable Secretary 
of Agriculture in some of the fun- 
damentals of advertising. Or, if 
he wants his message to be de- 
livered with the picturesque force 
which the occasion warrants, he 
might pass it on to him via 
General Johnson—who could 
doubtless add a few choice ideas 
of his own. 

Here, we believe, is a job worth 
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the General’s time and attention, 
busy as he is. At this critical 
time it is not good to have the 
government family divided on the 
question of how to attain the ad- 
ditional distribution to bring in 
the money necessary for meeting 
the higher payrolls. 

While slow-moving economic 
forces are establishing a balanced 
economy at a higher price level, 
somebody has got to pay the bill. 


No doubt, the 
NRA program 

but Safer win be the bet- 
ter for a little touching-up with 
ballyhoo. No doubt the Adminis- 
tration will find helpful certain 
wholly unofficial manifestations of 
business confidence and _ business 
exuberance. 

It has been so long since busi- 
ness men have had anything to 
make whoopee about that, until 
they go too far, tolerance will 
look upon their antics as just 
good, clean fun. But there are 
limits. 

Somebody really 
something about persons who go 
around throwing beer barrels and 
bathing-suit girls off the roofs of 
hotels. 

We are not dealing with idle 
rumor. The basis of our informa- 
tion on the barrel-and-girl-throw- 
ing situation is in black and white 
in a publicity release. The be- 
tween-the-lines details we have 
deduced. 

The release tells how, in a mo- 
ment of abandon, a manufacturer 
of beer barrels—and steel ones, at 
that—heaved one of his barrels 
from the roof of a hotel in down- 
town Detroit. 

And, bang! 
of impact with the astonished 
earth, five cameramen—and the 
statistics are not ours, but the re- 
lease’s—five cameramen snapped 
a picture. And lo! Astride the 
barrel, in a bathing suit, was a girl. 


Duller, 


ought to do 


Upon the instant 
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The girl, says the release, was 
a radio singer “who joined the 
spectators from her retreat on the 
roof of the hotel where she was 
sun-bathing.” 

Well, that last remark we just 
flatly disbelieve. Upon the prin 
ciple of accepting the more 
plausible of two possibilities, we 
prefer to believe, and we do be 
lieve that the girl came down, not 
after the barrel, but with it. 

That sort of thing is wrong 
And before this phenomenon be 
comes a national habit, we call 
upon General Johnson to issue an 
order, reading: “All celebrants 
who throw things from high places 
shall confine themselves to ticker 
tape and confetti.” 


A prosperity note, 
and a real one 


Paying More too, from down 
in Dixie in Dixie: 


An official of a large Southern 
manufacturing organization tells 
Printers’ INK that under the 
NRA program the wages of 
workers in his plant will be close 
to 300 per cent higher. 

In addition, he cites numerous 
other examples of Southern fac 
tories where the wage increase will 
be around 200 per cent. 

The South, despite the multitude 
of things that can be said in its 
favor, has not been particularly 
noted as a region where high 
wages were paid. 

But it does seem that the New 
Deal is providing wage scales fot 
the South that will be close to 
those paid to workers in the North 
and Middle West. 

This means something. Neither 
diagram nor primer class language 
is needed to demonstrate the point 
to advertisers. 

But in case anyone should inad- 
vertently fail to get the idea, here 
it is: 

Buying power in the South is 
due for a rather astonishing in- 
crease. 


They’re 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Yes, we are growing. 


Slowly—as the increas- 
ing ability and experi- 
ence of our staff make it 
possible to spread work 
and responsibility. 

But never spreading 
so thinly as to risk our 
original policy of “Not 
how much, but how well.” 


*“‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 




















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE independent retailer 

is just as jealous today 
as he ever was of the mail- 
order houses. Manufactur- 
ers selling to both indepen- 
dent and mail-order outlets 
usually find themselves un- 
der fire from the indepen- 
dents who complain that 
the mail-order competition 
is unfair. 

The usual way of han- 
dling this is for the manu- 
facturer to say nothing and 
let it go at that. 

Browning Arms Com- 
pany, on the other hand, 
has just sent out a letter to 
independent dealers in all 
parts of the country in 
which it takes the bull by 
the horns and frankly dis- 
cusses the fact that both 


| Retail Prices on ... 


| rageny BROWNING GUNS 


are Stabilized 
“oo 


45% 


DELIVERED 
RETAIL PRICE 


GRADE Net 


54.3% 


DEALERS REMEMBER! 


Transportation charges are pre 
pard to all deaiers in the United 
States 


The Browmng sates pohcy pro 


Sears and Ward are going =| senor nat pote 


to list the company’s prod- 
ucts in their catalogs. The 
company goes so far as to send 
dealers an enclosure which shows 
how the two large mail-order com- 
panies are going to feature Brown- 
ing goods, even reproducing the 
parts of the catalogs in which the 
guns are featured. The letter says: 

“Dealers in various sections are 
asking whether or not Browning 
Guns will be listed by Sears and 
Ward in their fall catalogs and if 
so, at what prices. This special 
letter is being sent to all recognized 
Browning Dealers, so that you may 
know the actual facts. 

“Both Sears and Ward will list 
Genuine Browning Automatics in 
their catalogs at $43.80, including 
postage. Neither Sears nor Ward 
will prepay transportation charges 
this year. Attached are exact re- 
productions of the display of 
Browning Automatics as they will 
appear in the 1933 fall catalogs of 
Sears and Ward. All retail stores 
of both Sears and Ward will sell 
Genuine Browning Automatics at 
the oe suggested retail price 


Policy 
Price 


"Browning Sales 
maintains dealers’ profits. 


demoralization in arms is a sore 
spot to which it is not necessary to 
call any dealer’s attention. It is the 
price at which a dealer sells and not 
the discount which determines his 
actual profit. We are the sole 
source of supply. We shall not ac- 
cept further orders from dealers 
who sell below our established 
prices. Dealers realize a full profit 
on every Genuine Browning Auto- 
matic and Browning Superposed 
Shotgun sold. 
“We sell only through dealers. 
We do not sell through jobbers. 
“Send your orders for Genuine 
Browning Shotguns direct to the 
Browning Arms Company, St 
Louis, Missouri. We prepay trans 
portation charges. Please write us 
at any time we can be of service 
or assistance to you.” 
* * * 
What does “P.O.N.” stand for? 
The Schoolmaster has heard this 
question a number of times in re- 
cent years. A giant electric sign 
near Newark, N. J., with these 
letters on it has prompted the 
question, particularly among the 
younger generation. Old timers 
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could remember that these letters 
stood for “Pride of Newark,” a 
beer brewed by the Feigenspan 
Brewing Company before Prohibi- 
tion, 

And many others who have seen 
the sign and wondered know the 
answer. For Feigenspan is once 
more brewing beer and this electric 
sign, that blazed even during the 
dry years, takes on a new meaning. 
It is being featured in the com- 
pany’s advertising. The fact that it 
has been turned on “over silent 
breweries in expectation of beer’s 
return” for fourteen years makes 
an interesting talking point. 

Perhaps this sets some kind of 
record for long-time advertising 
of a product that could not be sold. 

. - . 

Recently the Schoolmaster used 
the fact that an automobile body 
manufacturer was making metal 
beer kegs as an excuse to show 
how inventive ingenuity enabled 
many manufacturers to capitalize 
on new industries. 

He has just learned of another 
company which has stepped far 
afield in order to capitalize on some 
of the extra dollars that beer. is 
bringing into the pockets of a num- 
ber of manufacturers. This com- 
pany is The Shaw-Walker Com- 
pany, maker of office furniture and 
filing equipment. Its product is the 
Best-Bilt steel case which the 
company claims is a convenience 
and economy for the brewer and a 
neat, sanitary package for the con- 
sumer. 

The Schoolmaster will be inter- 
ested to learn of other companies 
that have stepped outside their 
regular pastures in order to cap- 
italize on the success of the brew- 
ing industry. 

* * 

There is an old dogma among 
salesmen for a certain high-priced 
product: Promise anything. Noth- 
ing else counts but the printed con- 
tract the buyer signs. 

These salesmen have followed it 
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Are Your Eyes 
On Russia? 


To manufacturers alert to development 
of new markets, recognition, which also 
seems to be “just around the corner,” 
will mean the opening up of real oppor- 
tunity to increase volume. 

Would you like to talk over Russia 
with an American executive thoroughly 
qualified to speak from actual experi- 
ence in marketing American goods in 
Russia? 

Formerly president and general man- 
ager of large U. S. firm, this executive 
knows Russia as few people do. Has 
exceptional experience in foreign mar- 
kets, including Turkey, Hungary and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

If your eyes are on Russia, here’s the 
opportunity, ,you are looking for to get 
the “jump” on competition. Address 
“T,” Box 87, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman Wanted 


A man with merchandising experience 
and sales ability. Account executive 
type. Christian. One with agency ex- 
perience preferred to sell industrial 
sound motion pictures for one of the 
large producers. Good drawing account 
and commission. Experience in this field 
an asset. State qualifications in letter 
for interview. Members of our firm 
know of this advertisement. Address 
“M,” Box 86, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted 
Good Things to Sell 


In California 


**ESTABLISHED :— 

Financially responsible California 
Salesmen are seeking additional 
good specialty lines to sell Jobbers, 
Department and Chain Stores. We 
want a connection permanent and 
mutually profitable. 

EYRLE CO., 420 Market St., San Francisco 


WANTED-— 
BEER SELLING IDEAS 


Advertising Agency or free-lance pro 
motion man with previous experience in 
marketing beverages required by New 
York brewery about to enter New York 
City field with new brand of draught and 
bottled beer. State details previous ex- 
perience beverage advertising. bs 
Box 88, Printers’ Ink. 
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for years. Making promises is all 
in a day’s work. Getting the pros- 
pect to sign on the dotted line is 
more important than the second or 
third sale—if these should follow. 
Sufficient unto the day is the order 
thereof. 

Not far from Newark, N. J., 
Harry Decker runs a hardware and 
housefurnishings store which he 
bought last spring. 

Last month a certain furniture 
polish lost Harry’s good-will for- 
ever. This was not due to the polish 
itself but to the tactics of a high- 
pressure salesman and his unful- 
filled promises—promises he never 
intended to keep. 

Apparently this salesman is on a 
commission basis and his only ob- 
jective is to sell as much polish as 
he can right now. With his polished 
manner he told Harry about the 
new container which was being in- 
troduced and how with a six-dozen 
order the company would take back 
all of the product in the old con- 
tainer and supply an attractive 
metal display stand. Harry could 
have it all immediately but he 
would not be billed for sixty days. 

The proposition looked good and 
Harry fell for it. Two days later 
the polish and display stand ar- 
rived. Next day came a bill. Less 
than two weeks passed before the 
barrage of duns started. He paid 
before the month was out and in 
plain language told the company 
where to go. 

The old polish is still on his 
shelves but the new is moving fast 
at the price he paid for it. “As 
soon as this supply is gone,” he 
says, “I’m in the market for a 
good polish. I'll never handle that 
line again !” 

George Rice was introducing a 
new item to auto accessory stores. 
After exerting all of his selling 
technique on one retailer and 
deftly answering every objection he 
made the sale, promising to deliver 
the next day. Although the earth 
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was made in only six days, it took 
George ten to deliver his order 
Much to his sorrow the dealer ha 
lost his enthusiasm and refused t 
accept the order on the basis of < 
broken promise. Rice’s time an 
efforts had been wasted. No amount 
of selling would bring that deale: 
back into line. 

How many sales managers are 
really checking up on the tactics 
their salesmen use, the promises 
they make and fail to keep? Ir 
these days when a majority of 
salesmen are working on commis 
sion it is a good thing to watcl 
how they get business and why 
they lose it. 

7 * 7 

The Schoolmaster from time t 
time has commented upon the vast 
amount of good-will or ill-will that 
a company can generate by its 
pleasant or surly reception of sales 
men. 

Ormonde S. Clarke, copy chief 
of Churchill-Hall, Inc., has been 
reading these comments and writes 
to describe what the Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries Company, Ltd., is doing 
to make visitors feel welcome. He 
says: 

“As one enters the office building 
of Gorton-Pew, one sees a framed 
notice which reads as follows: 


To TRAVELING SALESMEN 

If there is 

make your path 

brighter, please tell us 
gladly do it. 

Gorton-Pew Fisueries Co., 


easier or your way 
and we will 


Lp. 


“That is a homespun spirit which 
modern business generally might 
well emulate more widely. 

“And may I quote another mes- 
sage which the visitor to the Gor- 
ton-Pew plant may come across 
It is addressed to employees and 
was written by Mr. Thomas J. 
Carroll, president of the company. 
It reads as follows: 


‘To Our EMPLOYEES 
‘Every new worker’s need is our 








TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 
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portunity to help him and our- 
selves. 

‘Our courtesy, interest, friendli- 
ness and willingness to lend him a 
helping hand at the time when he 
most needs it are things he will 
not soon forget. 

‘So let’s do as we would like to 

be done by and help the new worker 
to feel at home. 
‘Let’s show him how he may help 
us to get profitable results, cut out 
waste and otherwise become one 
of us. 

‘Remember, we were all new at 
the job once! 

Sincerely yours, 
‘(Signed) Tuos. J. CARROLL,’ ” 
7 + * 


In the Schoolmaster’s mail of to- 
lay, there is evidence of a leak 
in many business houses which is 
likely to run into serious propor- 
tions if not checked. 

The morning mail brought 
thirty-six letters posted in New 
York City on which it was neces- 
sary to put only a two-cent stamp, 
but some thoughtless clerk had 
placed a three-cent stamp on each 
one 

Every mailing department should 
have careful supervision until the 
new rulings on zone rates are fully 
applied. 

One first-class package mailed 
just seven blocks from the School- 
master’s office carried postage 
stamps to the amount of 23 ce:ts 
and there was still 15 cents post- 
age due. Hence it cost 38 cents to 
send this envelope seven city blocks 
and its delivery was delayed a 
lull twenty-four hours because of 
insufficient postage. A boy could 
have made the delivery in ten 
minutes. 

It is always well to be on the 
lookout for leaks of this type im 
business. And the bigger the busi- 
ness, the greater the need for care- 
lul supervision of such detail. 


Campaign for “Cosyfoot” Shoes 
The Chesborough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., is centering ad- 
Nertising for the fall on its “Cosyfoot” 
hildren’s shoes. Advertising is being 
lirected by the Rochester office of Stew- 
tt, Hanford & Frohman, Inc. Local and 
lational media will be used. 
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Classified Advertisements 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted—Publisher’s representative in 
your territory. Large home and institu- 
tional circulation. Unusual opportunity. 
Write Box 337, in care of “Printers’ 
Ink,” Chicago. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF 20 YEARS’ 
standing handling entire advertising de- 
partment magazine, want Eastern repre- 
sentation one more good publication. 
Box 341, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTOGRAPHER would like to con- 
nect with someone requiring services of 
expert photographer or would consider 
concession with organization with steady 
use for photographs. Have high-grade 
equipment. Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 
Wanted—Salesmen to call on circula- 

















| tion managers in large cities with new 


circulation. 
details write 


premium for increasing 
Commission basis. For 
Box 351, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 





| by St. Louis Agency, Account Execu- 


tive who can produce business. Write 
for interview. Box 338, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY-STYLIST 


to assist advertising manager, textile. 
Buchanan Agency, 63 Park Row, 
New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SMALL FEE will command part-time 
services of seasoned direct-mail man and 
sales executive. Human-interest copy. 
Retail background. College trained, 36, 
married. Box 340, Printers’ Ink. 


-Copy~ Lavout 


Versatle... broad experience. creative 
jeod on contact... Salary $35." ... Part 
time considered... Address. Bo« 350,P/ 

















| ADVERTISING MANAGER — Young 
| College Woman, merchandiser, sales-pro- 
motion, publicity, resourceful organizer, 
manager, retail selling, contacting. Val- 
uable publicity contacts. Invaluable assis- 


tant President. Box 339, P. I. 
Secretary-Executive’s Assistant 
Outstandingly well qualified young wo 
man wants a job as assistant to advertis- 
ing, publicity, publishing executive; ex- 
ceptional experience; expert stenographer; 
versatile, level-headed; . - 
sonality. N. Y. City only. x 336, Ez I, 


DOES YOUR PRINTING PLANT 
NEED NEW NEW IDEAS? 
A general manager with the ability to 
take full charge of your organization is 
seeking a new connection. Nineteen years’ 
experience in sales and sales direction, 
merchandising, production, purchasing, 
costs, financial and general administra- 
tion. At present an officer of plant doing 
quality work in Chicago. Will any- 
where a real opportunity exists, _ 37, 

Box 343, Printers’ Ink. - 
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We are authorized to place this menoer 
insignia on the printed matter ; 
of those privileged to use it. 


We Like 
“HARD -TO- PLEASE” 


Customers ! 


ERHAPS it’s because we are 


“hard-to-please”’ ourselves. Maybe it’s just because 
we get a challenge out of the man who thinks we 
9 @ cannot satisfy him. Anyway, we like customers 
| who are “‘hard-to-please.” It is just these kind 
“Wjof customers who have been responsible for the 
success of Charles Francis Press. So, if you are 
fone of those who are finding it difficult to get the 
Bhind of printing service you need, we would like 


® nothing better than a chance to prove our ability. 


Teleph one MEd allion 35-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


«461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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During July this year 


the Chicago Tribune gained 
over July last year 


3 3.47% IN RETAIL DISPLAY 

4| ° Biv IN GENERAL DISPLAY 

50.6% IN AUTOMOTIVE DISPLAY 
3. 3% IN FINANCIAL DISPLAY 

34. |% IN TOTAL DISPLAY 


39 : Bio IN CLASSIFIED 


3 5 ° 3% IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


Chicago Tribune 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower New York, 22 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston. 718 Chamber of 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bidg. 





and vital 
principles. 


N.V 


and * WASH 


New York 





